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PRISONER’S PROGRESS.—I. 


BY LIEUTENANT DAVID JAMES, M.B.E., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 


From early 1941 until February 
1943 I was in M.G.B.s based at Felix- 
stowe. It was a grand two years. 
I was fortunate enough to be in the 
flotilla of the greatest of the early 
Coastal Force leaders—that superb 
seaman, the late Lieut.-Commander 
Robert Hichens, D.S.O. (bar), D.S.C. 
(two bars), and under his command 
there was never a dull moment. 

During the first two months of °43, 


life, for me, seemed to have reached 


its peak. My boat was working well, 
operations were plentiful and varied, 
friends used to come down almost 


_ every week-end from London to stay, 


the duck were flighting with beautiful 
regularity into the salt marshes of the 
Orwell, and the pub close by was 
plentifully stocked with beer. Pro- 
fessional, social, and sporting life 
boomed, in fact, and there seemed no 
reason why the halcyon days should 
ever end. True, there was always the 
possibility of being knocked out, but 
in the armed forces it did not pay to 
consider possibilities like that. As 


for being captured, being suddenly cut 
off from this busy, happy life, that 
was obviously absurd. 

Saturday, 27th February 1943, was 
& busy day. My boat was inspected in 
the morning, there was a rugger 


match in the afternoon, and a relative 
was coming down to spend the week- 
end at the ‘Felix.’ At lunch-time 
I heard we were going to sea, so had 
to make some emergency arrange- 
ments. As soon as the rugger ended, 
a@ waiting taxi took me to the station, 
where I met my aunt. I just had time 
for a quick cup of tea; then, with a 
**See you for breakfast tomorrow,” 
I was off. As I bade her farewell, 
I felt most strongly that I should not 
see her again. I had had many people 
to stay with me before under similar 
circumstances, but this was the first 
time that I was possessed of such a 
feeling. 

Our job that night was to escort a 
group of motor-launches on a mine- 
lay ; thereafter we would have freedom 
of action until dawn. As soon as we 
were at sea, the sense of foreboding 
left me and I began to enjoy the first 
calm and warm night of the new 
spring. I even kicked off my thigh 
sea-boots in favour of a pair of shoes ; 
and that probably saved my life. 

At 3 a.m., having already seen the 
M.L.s off home, we ran into a small 
German convoy just off the Hook of 
Holland. In the course of the ensuing 
battle my boat was badly crippled 
and ultimately set on fire. Soon she 
Q 
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was blazing from stem to stern, so we 
abandoned ship and swam _ about 
forty yards away, so that we and our 
rescuers, if any, should not be impli- 
cated if the tanks or depth-charges 
were to explode. 

Almost at once, having seen our 
distress signals, ‘ Hich’ and two other 
boats returned. It was an extra- 
ordinary scene. The burning boat 
shed a vivid light over the whole 
area, while shadowy flak trawlers 
circled around in the wings. On this 
brilliantly illuminated stage, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, ‘ Hich’ calmly 
stopped engines and started to pick up 
survivors. By the grace of God the 
enemy must have taken our rescuers 
for E-boats, for it was some minutes 
before they opened fire. 

Treading water in the background 
awaiting my turn, I began to have 
high hopes of being saved, but it 
seemed to be a maddeningly slow 
business hauling chaps aboard in their 
thick water-logged clothes. Suddenly 
realising who we were, the trawlers 
opened up again and ‘ Hich’ had to 
move off. He had picked up six men 
in circumstances of some peril; _ ib 
had been a wondrous effort. I can 
see him still, calmly standing on the 
canopy directing operations. Six weeks 
later, at the height of his powers and 
fame, he was killed. 

The moment our boats left was one 
I had long been anticipating, but it 
was nevertheless heart-rending. Then, 
seeing a Carley float with three men 
on it, I swam over and clung on. 
Almost at once, the boat commanded 
by Lieut. John Matthias, R.N.V.R., 
gallantly returned for another attempt. 
He stopped rather far off, then swung 
on main engines to come alongside. 
When he was pointing in our direction 
the trawlers opened up again—he 
had to forge ahead in a hurry—the 
Carley float was swept aside. His 
bow hit my shoulder . . . bump, bump, 
bump, down the bottom . . . this was 
clearly rt, the three screws couldn’t 
possibly miss me... still, better to 
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be killed outright than to drow f 


slowly ... hope I don’t break his 
props or he'll have a job getting 
clear .. . a roar overhead . . . a doubl 
somersault like some bit of driftwood 
tossed by @ mountain torrent, anj 
the boat had passed me unscathed, 


fused water . 
to hurry things up. Shouldn’t all th 


past incidents of life flash past af 


drowning man? I began to summon 
them up—home, family, windjammer, 
ballet, ‘ Hich,’ my boat . . . odd the 
way even in death one has the urg 
to play the right part .. . growing 
dimmer now, how easy it is to go... 
a pale watery moon appeared and | 
found myself on the surface. Thirty 
yards away a familiar voice was 
saying, “‘ Look, Jack, there’s the —— 
skipper.” I turned, saw the Carley 
float, and with a final effort reached it. 

Five minutes later a German trawler 
closed us. Mustering up my best 
schoolboy German, I shouted out: 
“* Hilfen Sie uns, bitte.” One of the 
crew said to me: “Don’t attract 
their attention, sir, or they'll shoot 
us.” This I refused to believe. Un- 
like land fighting or bombing, where 
passions are aroused, there is still a 
strong link between men of the sea. 
Anyway, if this trawler didn’t pick 
us up, no one else would. February is 
too cold for a prolonged swim. She 
came alongside. Strong arms seized 
us and hauled us aboard. It was good 
to feel solid deck underfoot again, 
but I was indignant when my legs 
folded up underneath me. 

We were taken to the boiler-room— 
the warmest and most sensible place. 
Someone pointed at me and _ said, 
“‘'He is the worst.”” My jerseys were 
pulled off and it hurt. Suddenly I 
realised that my temple and hand 
were both filled with shell fragments. 
Some strong coloured liquid was pro- 
duced, and a packet of cigarettes. 
The doctor appeared and I was taken 
to his cabin. He cleaned and bound 
my wounds, saying they were not very 
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serious. He then generously offered 
me his bunk. This I refused, saying I 
was too wet. In reality I wished to be 
with my crew to warn them not to talk. 

Having seen to our immediate needs, 
the Germans left us alone. Stripping 
off our wet garments, we spread them 
ever the gratings to dry, and ourselves 
on the drying garments to sleep. 
Our rest was but fitful, being con- 
stantly interrupted by the clang of 
engine-room telegraphs and the wail 
of the hooter. Evidently the ship had 
run into fog and was having difficulty 
working her way up the river. 

For breakfast we were brought a 
large plate of brown bread and syn- 
thetic jam, followed by a bowl of 
unsweetened acorn. coffee. An officer 
then came down, and, after asking us 
if we wanted anything, took particu- 
lars of our names and rank. He was 
surprised to find that I was an officer, 
since | was wearing an Iceland sweater 
and corduroy trousers, and ordered 
my immediate separation from my 
troops. I was taken to the tiller flat, 
where I spent the greater part of the 
day. My guards were lax and allowed 
me out to have a look at Rotterdam, 
and I passed the time practising my 
rusty German on them. They seemed 
nice enough fellows, mostly of the 
merchant seaman type. 

The mid-day meal was the only 
decent food I ever had from the 
Germans— Wienerschnitzel, plenty of 
well-cooked vegetables and a large 
plate of duff. After it, telling the 
sentry that my clothes were still wet, 
I succeeded in getting back to my 
crew. I told them that it was my 
intention to escape on the train, and 
that if I started to whistle a tune, 
they were to have a fight or create 
some other kind of diversiong 

At four o’clock an escort with 
tommy-guns came alongside in a 
lorry. The captain came down to 
see us off, and on behalf of us all I 
thanked him for saving our lives. 
He replied simply that he was sure 
I would have done the same for him, 
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and we shook hands. Our new guards 
insisted on searching us, and we were 
taken to the station. 

On the platforms and in the trains 
we got many surreptitious winks and 
V signs from the populace. Between 
Rotterdam and Utrecht I feigned 
internal trouble and went continually 
down the corridor, but my captor was 
up to every trick of the trade. When 
I poked my head out of the window, 
his head was out of the door. He 
smiled at me and twiddled a revolver 
round his finger. It was quite a comic 
scene. When I came out he gave me 
a cigarette as though to say, “ Now I 
know all your tricks, so don’t play the 
fool with me or I'll have to be firm.” 

We had dinner in Utrecht and 
caught another train. To my ques- 
tions on where we were going, I was 
told Wilhelmshaven. In the train 
I had a compartment for my guard 
and myself. There were many fat 
Germans standing in the corridor, 
which struck me as an excellent joke. 
Later, in this country, I had to stand 
in the corridor for the benefit of a 
German, and did not find it nearly so 
funny. 

Our next stop was at Osnabriick, 
where we spent about four hours in 
a@ special waiting-room for prisoners, 
containing rough beds and blankets. 
Continuing our journey via Bremen, 
we arrived at Wilhelmshaven at about 
ten o’clock. Up to this point every- 
thing had been too new and interesting 
to leave much time for introspection. 
It was a curious little thing that 
brought our plight home to me. 
Wilhelmshaven Station was extremely 
like Felixstowe. There was the same 
lay-out of platforms and a very similar 
entrance. Suddenly I remembered 
that it was less than forty-eight hours 
since I had met my aunt at Felix- 
stowe. Now I was several hundred 
miles away and there would have been 
no one to see her off. This sudden 
cutting of all ties, like the curtain 
going down on a play, was the worst 
part of being captured. 
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We were met at Wilhelmshaven by 
a tall, dark Petty Officer, who asked 
me in good English whether we were 
able to walk. On hearing we could, 
he escorted us to a large barrack 
building about half a mile away. 
Here we were again searched and then 
locked in separate rooms. I threw my- 
self on the bed and was soon fast asleep. 

I was awakened at noon by being 
brought a large bowl of soup. I say 
a bowl; it was in reality a young 
basin. Its contents then and after- 
wards were always vegetable and very 
filling. For an hour one felt blown 
out, and after that very hungry again. 

After lunch I was visited by the 
Petty Officer. His name, I gathered, 
was Grundman, and he used, before 
the war, to come over to London and 
box for Hamburg against the Metro- 
politan Police. He had also spent two 
years in Brazil and about the same 
period in Australia. He was a fine 
type of man of the sort to whom one 
instinctively takes a liking. He was 
polite and friendly, but his promises 
were chiefly noteworthy in that they 
were never fulfilled. At this interview 
he said that the doctor would see me 
that evening; that he would arrange 
for me to have a bath next day, and 
that he would bring me some books 
at once. In fact, I saw the doctor 
next day, got a bath the following 
Thursday, and saw no books for a week. 

All that afternoon I paced my cell, 
until at four o’clock I was summoned 
to see the Captain. Passing through a 
green-baize door into another part of 
the building—ridiculously like going 
through from the forms and benches of 
the boys’ part of the school to the 
master’s more comfortable private 
house—I was taken into a_ well- 
furnished study. Sitting at a table 
was a fine-looking old man of about 
eighty, stiff as a ramrod and with the 
features and bearing of an aristocrat. 
Standing with his back to the fire was 
a shorter man dressed as a civilian, 
with the high brow and thick spectacles 
of the intellectual. Feeling rather 
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self-conscious, with two days’ growth 
of beard, tousled hair, and old clothes, 
I was introduced to Dr Dietrich ang 
Kapitén Ostermann as though I wer 
a guest of honour. They ushered mp 
to an armchair, offered a cigarette, 
and told me to make myself at home, 
For an hour and more we, or rather 
Dr Dietrich, talked. I have never 
discovered the object of that inter. 
view. He spoke at length of the happy 
days he had spent in England, usually 
as commentator at Wimbledon or 
other sporting events, then said how 
‘unhappy’ the frightful tragedy of 
Dieppe had made him, how he had 
grieved to see (with his own eyes) the 
flower of our manhood dead upon the 
beaches. He then had the arrant 
impertinence to shed crocodile tears 
over our misfortunes in the Far East, 
and reminded me that the Kaiser 
himself had warned the world of the 
yellow peril. Finally, saying, ‘“ Well, 
Mr James, we mustn’t keep you from 
your supper,” he signified that this 
strange session was over. 

Throughout the next day I paced 
up and down my cell, and by the late 
afternoon was quite looking forward 
to a further interview. Such is the 
effect of solitary confinement—a most 
powerful weapon. 

Sure enough, at four o’clock I was 
again fetched, but this time taken to 
a study in a different part of the 
building, where the Captain sat alone 
at a desk with a typewriter. He evi- 
dently wished to take a statement and 
started from the very beginning. Feel- 
ing that it was better to restrict than 
repress the urge to talk, I gave him 
the maiden names of my grandmothers 
and the circumstances of my birth 
and early upbringing with the greatest 
readiness, and this, together with my 
preparatory and public school career, 
occupied the next two days and 
several sheets of foolscap. What 
interest such @ commonplace and 
standardised boyhood can have held 
for the Kriegsmarine it is hard to say, 
but he banged it out on his typewriter 
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with characteristic German thorough- 
ness, continually looking up details in 
some old English directory so as to be 
able to append short descriptions in 
prackets. 

Throughout this time there was a 
packet of cigarettes on the table, from 
which I was told to help myself. I 
used only to smoke a little bit of each 
cigarette and put the rest in my 
pocket. Whenever my interrogator 
got up to consult one of his books of 
reference, I would quickly purloin a 
couple more. In this way I built up 
a little stock. I have since heard that 
everyone else under interrogation did 
exactly the same. 

Finally, on my fourth interview, 
having left Eton, spent a year in a 
Finnish windjammer—her length, beam, 
and tonnage all included in the 
report !—and gone up to Oxford, we 
arrived at the outbreak of war. I said 
firmly that there would have to be a 
gap in my biography from that date 
to the day I was picked up by the 
trawler. To my surprise he took this 
quite philosophically. He tried a few 
lines for getting more out of me, such 
as saying, “‘ Of course we know you 
were based at Felixstowe, or was it 
Lowestoft ?”’ but on my maintaining 
a polite refusal to be drawn, he gave 
it up and started talking about Ger- 
many’s grievances. 

I could not but feel sorry for the 
old man. For twenty years, he told 
me, he had lived in England, and his 
son was @ naturalised Englishman. 
It was hard to tell where his sym- 
pathies lay, but at the age of seventy- 
three he had felt it his duty to return 
and serve the land of his birth, and 
one had to admire him for it. 

This, though I did not know it, was 
to be my last interview. For the next 
eight days I was just to sit in my cell. 


It is hard to convey to anyone, who 
has not experienced it, exactly how 
demoralising solitary confinement can 
be. My cell was, I suppose, about 
twelve feet square and furnished with 











a bed, table, and stool. My assets for 
self-amusement were one shilling piece, 
which was all I bad on me when 
picked up, and one drawing-pin, which 
I found in the cell. 

I was called with a bowl of acorn 
coffee at about eight o’clock. I used 
to drink one cup of this, then use 
the remainder for polishing the linoleum 
top of my table. For this purpose it 
was quite admirable. Between eight 
and nine we were taken in turns to 
wash. At nine o’clock came the big 
moment of the day, when we were led 
out for half an hour’s exercise. For 
this we used to walk round a dingy 
quadrangle, with a grubby grass centre, 
twice the size of a tennis-court. We 
were carefully spaced out so as not to 
be able to talk, and any tendency 
to creep up on the walker ahead, no 
matter how slowly it was done, was 
always checked. 

From our return to the cells at 
9.30, there was nothing to do till 
dinner at noon. The sole merit of 
this meal was that it blew one out 
sufficiently to enable one to sleep for 
an hour after lunch. From 1.30 I sat 
around till the evening meal at about 
6 p.m. This meal was yet another vast 
bowl of soup and a hunk of bread 
containing about six slices. If one 
wanted anything to eat for breakfast 
it was necessary to keep some of this 
bread for next morning. By the end 
of ‘dinner’ the day was as good as 
over; that is to say, one had to do 
nothing for another two hours before 
going to bed. I always managed to 
sleep for the full twelve hours each night. 

There were one or two particularly 
unpleasant things about this régime. 
Worst was, of course, the lack of 
anything to do and the consequent 
opportunity for brooding and self- 
criticism. It is a fact that every 
prisoner emerged from ‘solitary ’ con- 
vinced that he had made a mess of 
the action that led to his capture. 
Secondly, although my (not very 
severe) wounds healed quickly enough, 
I lost condition very rapidly on the 
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German food. During my first fort- 
night in captivity I lost more than a 
store. The only diversion was air 
raids. Hardly a day or night passed 
without the sirens going at least once, 
and when they did, we were all rushed 
with considerable noise and fuss down 
to the cellars. None of these raids 
came to much, but a few days after I 
left, the building was razed to the 
ground. 

The chief problem was to find some 
way of passing the time. My first day 
was spent, after the fashion of prisoners 
immemorial, in carving my initials 
upon the wainscotting of the cell. 
The only implement for this job was 
the milled edge of the shilling. Next 
day I had a stroke of luck ; for I found 
an unsolved crossword puzzle, torn 
from a magazine, among the paper in 
the lavatory. I took it back to my 
cell, and, lacking a pencil, scratched 
the answers in with the point of the 
drawing-pin. 

One of my chief pastimes, till I grew 
too weak, was dancing Scottish reels 
and country dances. For the sword- 
dance I used a couple of stout straws 
from the palliasse in place of swords. 
Dancing a ‘ Sixteensome’ with fifteen 
imaginary people (and a table in the 
middle of the Set!) was another 
favourite, as was going down an 
imaginary Set in the ‘ Duke of Perth’ 
or ‘Hamilton House.’ All this, I am 
aware, sounds idiotic, but one had to 
find something to do, or go mad. 

In the evenings, or when I was tired 
of walking round and round my cell 
and dancing, I would “go to the 
ballet.”” The object of this unique 
aid to escapism (as opposed to escapo- 
logy) was to whistle my way as far as 
I could through ballet scores, trying to 
visualise the action as I went along. 
Remembering that I had frequently 
gone to the ballet eight or nine times 
in a week on leave, I was depressed 
to find how difficult this was, and my 
respect for people who are able to 
reproduce ballets after the lapse of 
many years has risen considerably. 
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Although such expedients did help 
to pass the time, they were only 
efficacious because I knew that I should 
not be there for more than a fey 
weeks. A prolonged period of solitary 
confinement without any form of 
employment would, I am _ certain, 
drive even the strongest will insane, 
A lively sense of humour and a vivid 
imagination are perhaps the most 
effective weapons with which to combat 
real boredom when it seems apparent 
that all the world has deserted one, 
One of the more important aids to 
passing the time is a clock or watch 
with which to see how quickly it does 
pass. My own watch was lost when 
I was sunk, but I could see a church 
clock from the window. When we 
arrived it was stopped, but they 
obligingly got it going after a couple 
of days. It then kept perfect time, 
but was four hours twenty-six minutes 
slow. I had _ always previously 
imagined that double summer time was 
instituted as a sort of psychologica 
sop. In reality I found it quite easy 
to get up at 3.34 a.m., have my lunch 
at 7.34 a.m., and go to bed at 4 p.m. 

On the tenth day I was allowed 
some books. Most of these were 
‘Wild West’ stories with half the 
pages out—nevertheless I read them 
twice—but one was more readable, 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘ A Shepherd’s Life.’ 
Thinking that what knowledge I had 
acquired about the ‘drill’ of the 
interrogation camp might come in 
useful to someone later on, I wrote a 
note on the fly-leaf :— 


“To whom it may concer. 
You will probably remain here for 
between two and three weeks, after 
which I am assured you go to a 
much better camp. Meanwhile, 
good luck, and if you want any 
breakfast don’t eat all your bread 
the night before. 

(Sgd.) Davip James.” 


For this gratuitous bit of information 
I was thanked by a new prisoner some 
six months later. 


——e 


Sie. 
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On the twelfth day things began to 
move. First was tried out the last 


: i to get information. A man 
(oe expedient to g 


dressed as @ civilian brought in a 


‘Red Cross form for me to fill up. It 


was an old German trick. Not only 
did the form require my name, rank, 


‘and the address of my next of kin, 


which are the Red Cross’s proper 


‘interest, it also had spaces for the 


name of my base, the name of. the 
captain, the number of operational 


‘ flotillas there, and a hundred and one 


other naval details quite outside the 
scope of a charitable organisation. 
The man displayed no resentment 
when I refused to fill in this crude, 
trick document. Evidently he had 
failed with it too often before. 

At noon I was brought not only my 
dinner but also a packet of sand- 
wiches, and was told to be ready to 
leave immediately afterwards. About 
a dozen of us were fallen in, including 
my four seamen, and an officer and 
seven ratings from an L.C.T., taken 
about the same time as myself. To 
hear our chatter and laughter one 
would have thought that we were being 
repatriated. We had none of us 
talked to anyone except our captors 
since we were taken, and the relief 
was such as to make it one of the 
biggest days of our lives. We were 
marched two abreast to the station, 
prattling away nineteen to the dozen, 
and herded into the train. Still 
chattering for all we were worth— 
heaven knows what about—we left 
for Bremen. 

On the way I was presented with 
the finest chance to escape. .The 
guards were lax and very soon hung 
up their rifles or put them in the 
luggage rack. After a bit they even 
began going from our compartment to 
the next to see their friends. On one 
such occasion the train drew up at a 
small station. There was no one on 
the platform, the window was open, 
and I was unguarded. I thought for 
&@ moment and then turned it down. 
It was about forty miles to the Dutch 
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border, over that marshy land that 
forms the lower reaches of the Emms. 
I had no maps and no compass, and 
was @ conspicuous figure with hair 
unkempt, twelve days’ growth of red 
beard, clad in rough sweaters, and 
with my head and hand bandaged. 
Certainly it looked a poor enough 
chance, but I should have taken it; 
for although miracles do occur to 
assist the escaper, they only happen to 
those who help themselves. 

It must have been about five o’clock 
when we arrived at Bremen Haupt- 
bahnhof—the main station. From 
there we were marched to the Park 
Bahnhof, where we boarded an absurd 
little train that, as far as we could 
understand, ran a shuttle service on a 
small-gauge line to Tarmstedt, twenty- 
five kilometres away and near the 
camp to which we were going. The 
train was ridiculously understaffed. 
Having fussed into the Park Station, 
it stopped for the guard to get out 
and collect the tickets. Meanwhile 
the driver unhooked his engine and 
took it round to the other end of the 
train, came back and clipped the 
tickets of the new passengers which 
had since been sold to them by the 
guard. Finally, when all was ready, 
we moved off. 

The effect of this was to send us all 
into fits of laughter, much to the 
anger of the local populace, who pre- 
sumably thought their train to be the 
last word in efficiency. Running 
parallel to a main road, we were 
passed by all the trams, though it is 
but fair to say that we managed to 
keep pace with a rather antiquated 
pony and trap. All this was to the 
symphonic accompaniment of the most 
extraordinary wheezes, groans, creaks, 
and bangs I have ever heard. The 
effect was strongly suggestive of an 
old Ford with four punctures going 
down a pier of rotting wooden boards. 

It took this monument to George 
Stephenson exactly ninety minutes to 
go twenty miles, and it was dark by 
the time we reached Tarmstedt. Worn 
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out by over-excitement, rather like a 
child on Christmas Day, I failed to take 
stock of my surroundings, a failure that 
nearly cost me dear nine months later. 

We were met by a German on a 
bicycle—an elderly naval officer called 
Schoof. Asking us in excellent English 
if we could all walk a couple of miles 
over very easy going, he was told that 
one rating had an injured leg. The 
wounded man was told that he 
could have the bicycle if the leg gave 
him any trouble, and we started off. 
So good were our spirits at the prospect 
of living with our fellows again that 
we sang all the way there. It was by 
no means the conventional entry to 
prison life. 

After about half an hour’s walk we 

could see the camp. It so exactly 
accorded with our ideas of what a 
prison camp should look like that our 
spirits rose even higher. A couple of 
dozen large blocks of wooden huts were 
surrounded by barbed wire. There 
were arc lights all round the perimeter 
and searchlights constantly playing 
over the surrounding fields. Not for 
the minute worrying whether it would 
be possible to get out of it, we agreed 
that it looked very picturesque. 
. Once inside the wire, we were taken 
into a large building, evidently a 
theatre. In front of a drop curtain a 
band was playing, and the walls were 
surrounded by ships’ crests. After 
our experience of prison hitherto it 
seemed pretty good to us. 

The orchestra stopped as soon as 
we came in. One of them came over 
to me, produced—a PACKET OF 
Payers !—and offered me one. Ex- 
cept for the Captain’s French ‘ stinkers ’ 
this was my first cigarette for days. 
Somehow I had not thought to see 
English cigarettes again. My view of 
the place improved yet further. 

Having filled in one or two forms of 
@ harmless nature, we were searched 
yet once again and issued with ‘ tallies.’ 
These were metal discs with the name 
of the camp—Marlag or Milag Nord— 
and our prison numbers on them. 
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The other officer and I were they = 
taken by Schoof to the Officers’ Com. } 
pound, as we had been registered i, § ?""* 
the N.C.0O.s’. Through a gate lay the stocker 
barracks. A knock on a door and we § ** |’ 
were ushered into a room where 4 } comple 
fair-haired Lieutenant-Commander gat boots, 
making a model barge. After intro. Age oe 
ducing us, Schoof withdrew ; the naval F poe 
officer opened a suitcase filled to the ) drifte 
brim with cigarettes and gave us a} °°" ° 
packet apiece. quite 

Explaining that since they had had |) ™"* 
no warning of our arrival we should path 
have to spend the night in the sick. | “'Y® 
bay, Lieutenant-Commander Jackson, ct 
or the “‘ man of confidence ” as he was 
called, asked us if we felt like supper, | °“° ° 
In another block we found everything — 
prepared. In a room, which seemed (giver 
warm and comfortable, sat several withi 
men in sermy battle-dress. They 
crowded round us asking innumerable hr : 
questions about home, and then pro- — 
duced welsh rarebit and cocoa from as 
the stove. Again the result was to ng 
make us believe we hed _ entered — 
paradise and not purgatory ; but the an 
best was yet to come. im 

Gorged with food, chain smoking, wee 
and chattering to our new-found Whe 
friends, we were taken down to the Wh: 
sick-bay. There were spring-beds and Rai 
—sheets! Once in bed, it did not like 
take me long to get to sleep. It had For 
been such a bewildering day that | pm 
hardly knew what to think. A 

In later times when I got so sick of i 
it, it often made me laugh to think of oa 
that first night in the camp. I verily - 
believe that I was happier then on 
than on my first night of freedom in oul 
Stockholm. am 

It was a strange life into which we " 
were precipitated. It took us three} ,. 
or four days to find our feet, and that int 
we did so at all was largely owing tof +, 
the generosity and kindness of the th 
older ‘ lags.’ Within twenty-four hours tes 
of my arrival I found over a thousand 
cigarettes left on my bed by various 
anonymous friends. 
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The first morning we were taken to 
gee the Paymaster. Much to our 
surprise he appeared to have a well- 
stocked clothing store. From it we 
were issued with army battle-dress, 
complete with shirts, collars, ties, 
poots, and all the other etceteras. 
Again, the generosity of friends was 


‘impressive. A number of people 
drifted in saying casually: ‘Oh, I 


got @ parcel last week; I’ve got 
quite enough already, so thought you 
might like a few extra handkerchiefs 
(or pyjamas, or razor blades).” On 
arrival in the camp my most treasured 
possession had been a piece of news- 
paper, folded to resemble an envelope, 
and containing a dozen cigarette butts 
(saved) and two cigarette papers 
(given me by a friendly guard). Now, 
within twenty-four hours I owned 
quite a substantial wardrobe. 

We did not at first have to go 
through that period of reserve and 
suspicion which normally greets 
Englishmen in a new society. This 
for two reasons: first, the kindness, 
elready remarked upon ; second, every- 
one was starved for first-hand gossip 
from home. For three days, therefore, 
we never stopped answering questions : 
What’s the food like at home now ? 
What’s London like ? Have you seen 
Edinburgh ? What’s the bomb damage 
like? What were you in Coastal 
Forces ; did you know old So-and-so ? 
Any news of repatriation ? 

At the end of that time the queries 
abruptly stopped. It was not out of 
rudeness. Simply the topic of con- 
versation was finished. As one man 
said to me: “ You mustn’t think me 
rude if I don’t necessarily say anything 
to you in the mornings. You see, I’ve 
been here three years and my supply of 
small talk has run out.” That is not 
to say that the camp was a slough of 
intellectual despond. It was just that 
after three days of being the man of 
the moment, one had to find one’s own 
level and make one’s own friends. 


Unlike our own country, in Germany 


each Service looked after its own 
prisoners. Our camp was, on the 
whole, remarkably well run, main y 
because the type of man in the German 
Navy was a@ lot better than that of 
the other two Services. This was 
because the Navy recruited from the 
Northern seaports—the old Hanseatic 
towns where interest was directed 
towards commerce and the outside 
woild, and seldom to the canker that 
was within. A further factor was 
inter-Service rivalry. Ours was the 
only camp under Kriegsmarine juris- 
diction, and there is little doubt that 
they were keen to put up a better show 
than the Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe. 
Marlag wnd Milag Nord was really 
two camps under a single command. 
Marlag, the Naval camp, was to be 
my home for the next eleven months, 
Milag Nord was for the Merchant 
Service internees. Although it was 
but a few hundred yards away, I was 
never there. The only people who 
saw inside it were those in need of 
hospital treatment ; for the camp con- 
tained a first-class surgeon in Major 
Harvey, R.A.M.C. A small township 
with a population of between three and 
four thousand men of all colours and 
nationalities, it was, so I was told, 
somewhat suggestive of Barrie’s ‘ The 
Admirable Crichton’ on a large scale. 
That is to say, pre-war social values 
were completely reversed. Most of 
the Merchant Service officers were 
comparatively poor men. They re- 
ceived a little pay from the Germans, 
sufficient to buy odd things from the 
canteen, but that was their only 
source of income. The ‘big shots’ 
were the ex-stokers turned camp 
boxing champions, who fought for 
large purses; and the football stars, 
who commanded high transfer fees. 
Over this camp, with its many 
nationalities, rather suggestive, so I 
gathered, of some mining town in the 
nineties, presided Captain Nottman, 
the Senior Merchant Service Master, 
With no naval discipline at his back 
and no common Service tie of loyalty 
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to support him, he must have been a 
man of strong character and great 
tact. Fortunately that is the type 
that the Merchant Service breeds, and 
he appears to have commanded the 
respect of British, Asiatics, Wogs, 
Gippos, and Germans alike. 

Marlag was not at all like Milag, 
the chief differences being its smaller 
size and the absence Of the coloured 
element. The camp was divided into 
three sections. Going through the 
main gate one entered a German 
compound containing a large hut in 
which were lodged the guard company, 
offices, cells, and the parcel-room. To 
the left and communicating with it 
was a ratings’ compound holding about 
650 Chief Petty Officers, Petty Officers, 
and leading hands—seamen were sent 
to working camps elsewhere. On the 
other side was the officers’ camp, 
which held, at the time of my arrival, 
about 150 officers, with 50 orderlies. 

It was a cardinal rule with the 
Germans to keep officers and ratings 
svparate, presumably to make us @ 
less effective force in the event of a 


rebellion. It was, however, quite easy 


to evade this rule; for the camp 
dentist worked in the ratings’ camp, 
and officers were taken over there 
under ‘scort: and if one wanted to see 
anybody, one merely arranged a simul- 
taneous appointment with the ‘ tooth- 
wright.’ 

In the officers’ camp there were ten 
huts. Two, the lavatory end shower 
room, were of brick ; the other eight— 
the four living-huts, theatre, dining- 
room-cum-galley, sick-bay, canteen, 
and classroom—were of a standard 
wooden type, double-lined throughout 
and reasonably warm and waterproof. 
Later and from an escaper’s point of 
view, the lavatory building was to 
prove of the greatest importance. 
It was divided by an inner brick wall 
into two, the one half being ours and 
the other half the German guards’. 
Their entrance was by a wired-in 
passage. It was thus possible to gain 
fairly easy entrance to the German 
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compound by walking along the roof 
of this building. 

The living-huts had long centr 
passages with five large rooms, to holj 
eight men, on either side, and a single 
room for senior officers on both side 
of the passage and at either end 
These large rooms went by such 
names as ‘Poets and Peasants,’ ‘Th. 
Nuthouse,’ ‘ Pot-Pourri,’ and so op: 
and in theory contained people whf 
were fairly compatible. In practic 
there were bound to be occasional 
differences of opinion, but on the whok 
@ surprisingly high level of agreement 
was maintained. The standard furi. 
ture provided by the Germans con. 
sisted of four double-decker beds, fow 
double wardrobes, a table, iron stove, 
and eight chairs. These were arrangei 
according to the taste of the occu 
pants, together with what extras in 
the way of pictures, packing-case 
armchairs, and sofas individual talent 
could produce. 

I lived in ‘ Pot-Pourri,’ so called 
because it contained one Norwegian, 
an American, a Dutchman, an Irish. 
man (Liverpool variety), a Scot, and 
three Englishmen. Willy the Dutch. 
man was a great character. With the 
usual industry and pertinacity of his 
admirable people, he never stopped 
working. If anyone was needed for 
digging the garden, peeling potatoes, 
or looking after the tomatoes, Willy 
would volunteer. If a lecture course 
was started in, say, archeology or 
numismatics, Willy’s shining morning 
face was certain to be in the front row. 
These ‘extras’ would, naturally, be 
additional to his usual studies of 
Higher Mathematics, Languages, and 
the violin, With his English he took 
particular trouble and became fluent 
in rather an academic way. When he 
was excited he sometimes reverted to 
type, and such classics as “‘ The gong 
is went” passed permanently into our 
speech. 

There were representatives among 
us from many of the naval disasters of 
this war. It took one back a long way 
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to meet the two officer survivors of 
the Rawalpindi, for example. There 
was one from the Glorious. Most had 
been taken from two armed merchant 
cruisers sunk early in the war— 
Voltaire and Van Dyke, names familiar 
to many who have done a Baltic or 
West Indian cruise and known to us 
facetiously as ‘V-Class Battleships.’ 
There were also survivors from four 
of the early submarines—Seal, Shark, 
Undine, and Starfish. Quite a number 
were from Crete, St Nazaire, and Dieppe, 
but subsequent to that only one or 
two came to us, and these, like myself, 
were from Coastal Forces captured in 
the Channel. 

The German Kommandant of both 
camps was Kapitan zur See Schuur, 
better known as ‘ Poop-deck Pappy.’ 
He was a nasty little Prussian martinet, 
aged over seventy, with a white goatee 
beard. His manner was always scrupu- 
lously correct in that heavy and un- 
endearing Prussian fashion. His only 
merit was that he was doing his best 
to drink himself to death. 

The immediate Kommandant of 
Milag was Kapitién Nibber, a sad- 
eyed individual of whom we never 
saw very much. Ours was Kapitin 
Bachausen, a short, fat, red-faced man 
known as Tubby. Of him it must be 
admitted that he was a gentleman and 
genuinely out to do the right thing. 
His fault was that he was so weak that 
nothing ever came of his efforts; he 
was completely dominated by Schuur. 

A striking contrast to Bachausen 
was the Security Officer, Gusfeld. 
Always dressed in absurd leather 
riding-breeches, a pasty-faced, anzemic- 
looking sleuth, with a drip on the end 
of his nose, he was cordially loathed 
by everyone for his dishonesty, his 
oily, sneering manners, and his con- 
stant prying. Yet I am not sure that 
he was anything worse than efficient 
at a job naturally unpopular with us. 
We really detested him as the per- 
sonification of our plight. 

Our own Senior British Officer was 
Captain D. Graham Wilson, D.S.O., 
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R.N. He had been out of the Navy 
for some years before the war and 
was a local magistrate. An excellent 
public speaker, he retained a lawyer’s 
dry precision of speech. His one 
immortal phrase was in reproving 
officers found attending a poker school 
run by ‘nigwog’ stokers. “It has 
recently been brought to my attention 
that officers have been associating 
with Asiatic seamen, apparently to 
play games of chance. This is to 
cease forthwith. ...” The Senior 
Officer of a camp has a most difficult 
hand to play, and for four years he 
played it with consummate skill. He 
always succeeded in getting the maxi- 
mum out of the Germans consistent 
with the maintenance of our dignity. 
In this he was ably assisted by, first, 
Lieutenant-Commander Jackson, and 
then Commander Lambert, as men-of- 
confidence. This, the worst job in the 
camp, meant being in close contact 
with the Germans in matters of common 
interest, such as drains and lighting. 
By common usage and consent, the 
man-of-confidence was neutral, having 
no official knowledge of or part in 
escapes or other felonious activity. 
The Germans left the internal organ- 
isation of the camp to us. Except for 
counting us three times daily and 
having an occasional search, they did 
not come into the compound at all. 
Camp routine revolved round three 
appels or roll-calls. Our cabin batman 
would come in with a bucket of hot 
water and draw the curtains at about 
7.30, but for most of us the day 
started at five to eight (five to nine in 
winter-time), when the Duty Officer 
went down the corridor shouting, 
*“* Fall in for appel, please.” At this 
we would jump out of bed, pull great- 
coat and trousers on over our pyjamas, 
and fall in on the parade-ground. 
There were inevitably a few strong- 
willed eccentrics who would be fully 
dressed, having had a cold shower. 
I myself never rose to such heights. 
There is little doubt that, if we had 
been dependent on German rations 
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only, we should have died. All they 
gave us was a certain amount of 
inferior bulk—bread, potatoes, sauer- 
kraut, beetroot, liverwurst with no 
liver in it, and a slab of horse carcase 
about once every ten days. For 
vitamins and luxuries we relied en- 
tirely on the very good parcels sent by 
the Red Cross. As one of the hundred 
thousand who owe their lives to this 
wonderful organisation, may I add 
my thanks to those of the rest. It is 
the only body in the world of which 
I have never heard any adverse 
criticisms. 

Unlike most camps, where every 
man drew his own parcel and then 
eked out the contents throughout the 
week as he saw fit, we had a system 
of general messing. This meant that 
the Catering Officer, Lieutenant D. 
Woods, R.N.R., drew parcels for as 
many men as were on his books for 
the week and made out menus for the 
entire camp on the strength of their 
contents—a far more economical 
system. 

On most days we had porridge, 
toast and marmalade with coffee, for 
breakfast. Lunch at 12.30 consisted 
of, say, corned beef and potatoes or 
soup, followed by bread and cheese. 
Then came two o’clock appel. Tea 
at 3.30 was accompanied by two slices 
of bread and jam. Finally, after six 
o’clock appel came a two-course supper, 
the big meal of the day. By ten 
o’clock most of us began to make a 
move for bed, and the lights went out 
at 10.30. 

Such indeed is the skeleton of our 
daily life. How were the periods 
between meals filled in? As one 
would have gone mad doing nothing, 
most people managed to find them- 
selves a job or hobby of sorts. Some 
of the more far-sighted prepared for 
their civilian post-war life, passing 
qualifying exams. for banking, char- 
tered accountancy, or what would 
you. Some studied languages, and 
others higher maths. There was no 
branch of the Arts and Sciences that 
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could not be studied, and the appro- 
priate bodies—Royal Society of Arts, 
Institute of Bankers, and so on— 
could be relied upon to send out the 
right books and exams. 

Many took their studies most seri. 
ously. One man in the camp worked 
ordinary office hours, nine to six, with 
Sundays free, half a day off once a 
week for a game of football, a week’s 
holiday in August, and five days over 
Christmas. That was undoubtedly 
the best way to make the time fly, 
but was singularly hard to keep up; 
for though there were no distractions, 
there was no tangible stimulus to 
work and it was easy to slip back. 

An immense amount of ingenuity 
was put into the theatre. It had been 
built as an ordinary hut, but not 
partitioned off into rooms. The Ger. 
mans provided the wood and materials 
for our own carpenters to do the work, 
and the result was said to be the 
second-best camp theatre in Germany. 
The official opening was celebrated by 
a production of ‘The Wind and the 
Rain’ the day after I arrived, and 
provided me with another excellent 
reason for being so impressed with the 
place. The auditorium was tiered and 
could seat about 160. The stage, 
though small, was built on modem 
lines, with dimming switches, coloured 
footlights, and so on. Finally, there 
was a deep orchestra pit, which could 
hold our twelve-piece orchestra. 

On this stage a play was given 
about once every two or three weeks. 
There were four men keen on pro- 
duction and they used to take it in 
turns. During my year in the camp 
they produced, among others, ‘ Banana 
Ridge,’ ‘The Wind and the Rain, 
‘Night must Fall,’ ‘French with- 
out Tears,’ ‘Busman’s Honeymoon,’ 
‘ Rope,’ and ‘ Ten Minute Alibi.’ 

Apart from providing entertainment 


for the players and audience, this 
long: 


gave endless work to the 


suffering camp carpenter, Lieutenant- 
Commander ‘ Nobby’ Clark, and his 
staff. As soon as one show was ove! 
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plans for the décor of the next would 
be ready. Flats would then have to 
be painted and furniture made from 
what scraps of wood were available. 
Even more heroic were the labours 
of another ex-submariner, Lieutenant 
Boulnois, R.N., who designed and 
made the costumes. The only respite 
he had was when the play under 
rehearsal demanded dinner-jackets ; 
for these could be made easily enough 
by pinning silk to the lapels of naval 
uniform and covering the buttons. 
Suits could usually be hired from the 
Germans ‘on parole,’ but it was the 
leading ladies who gave the greatest 
difficulty. Providing suitably rounded 
costumes to fit the somewhat angular 
beauties of Royal Marine and Sub- 
marine impersonators was a task to 
give anyone a headache. 

Besides the plays, a further job for 
the theatre staff was the organising of 
weekly concerts. These were alterna- 
tively band and gramophone. Our 
orchestra, led and trained by Houston 
Rogers, an ex-theatrical photographer, 
practised many hours a week. In 
fact, to anyone living near the music- 
room it seemed doubtful if they ever 
stopped practising. Few of them had 
played any musical instrument before 
they were captured, but within their 
limits they became very good. These 
limits were jazz and light orchestral 
music. In their more ambitious 
moments they tried Beethoven, but 
were foiled by the inadequacy of the 
strings. Our violinists were excellent 
if supported by three saxophones, 
three clarinets, a piano, drums, and 
an oboe to drown the mistakes, but 
they could hardly compete unaided. 
It was ‘Smuts’ Rogers himself who 
made the orchestra. One of those 
fortunate people who can play any- 
thing from harp to penny whistle, he 
was a born showman and his concerts 
were always @ rousing success. 

The orchestra was equipped with a 
double-bass, which in itself exemplified 
the astonishing ingenuity of prisoners. 
Since one was badly needed, Nobby 
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Clark set to and made it out of odd 
bits of packing-cases, paper, and glue. 
It proved to be a most adequate bass 
accompaniment. Encouraged by this, 
he then made a ’cello! The gramo- 
phone concerts afforded another ex- 
ample of his way of tackling problems. 
With only ordinary portable gramo- 
phones available, it was hard to give 
a concert for 160 people to hear 
satisfactorily. A wooden frame was 
therefore made and over it was 
stretched varnished paper. With this 
as an amplifying horn, the standard 
H.M.V. portable was clearly audible 
in every part of the hall. 

The theatre was also used for cinemas, 
discussions, and talks. We were given 
@ talkie apparatus by the Y.M.C.A., 
which used to come round about once 
a fortnight showing German light 
(usually not so light) musical comedy 
films, with English captions. We had 
a discussion group called Marlag Forum, 
which held meetings fortnightly. 
Finally there was a series of lectures 
on recent naval events, usually given 
by participants. So as not to arouse 
the interest of the German censor, 
these were billed under the most 
innocent names; for instance, “ Ply- 
mouth Hoe,” by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Beatty, V.C., was the story 
of the St Nazaire raid. To allay any 
German inquisitiveness during the 
lecture, there was a gramophone on 
the stage. If the look-out gave 
warning, the lecturer had to break off 
his description and say, “‘My next 
record will be ‘ Maizie Doats.’” It 
was all so incongruous as to be funny, 
except for the unfortunate speaker, 
who, suddenly cut off in the middle of 
his talk, never knew whether to stand 
by the gramophone or leave the stages 

The sports were well run. The 
great stand-by was soccer, which went 
on practically the whole year round. 
This was usually on league lines, 
with a dozen teams calling themselves 
Arsenal, Chelsea, and the like. There 
was also a cup-tie knock-out, with a 
good deal of enthusiasm and even ill- 
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feeling generated as Cup Final Day 
approached. As soon as one league 
was finished, there was a re-draw, a 
re-hash of the rules, and the whole 
thing would begin over again. There 
were also periodic ‘ internationals ’— 
it was grand to hear a good Glaswegian 
cheer of ‘‘ Come on, Scotland!” in the 
very heart of Germany. 

The only trouble with our football 
ground was that it was covered with 
flints and sand. This did not worry 
the soccer enthusiasts much, but was 
hard on the rugger fans and cricketers. 
Rugger was, in the end, limited to 
ten-a-side touch rugger, a fast game 
for which, in our underfed condition, 
twelve minutes each way was more 
than enough. We were only able to 
have a short cricket season of some 
three weeks, for the balls soon gave out. 


There was one other camp hobby. 
That was escaping. The main draw- 
back to this fascinating pastime was 
that it rendered any other constructive 
activity impossible; for, quite apart 
from the great amount of work in- 
volved in preparation, it was psycho- 
logically out of the question to settle 
<lown to do tomorrow’s Spanish ‘ prep ’ 
if there was a chance that one might 
be making a dart for it that night. 

Long before, in my prep - school 
days at Summerfields, I had read all 
the escape classics of the last war— 
such books as ‘The Tunnellers of 
Holzminden,’ ‘Within Four Walls,’ 
‘I Escape,’ and ‘The Escapers’ Club’ 
—and as a proposition the business of 
escaping fascinated me. 

During my first few weeks in the 
camp I did much abstract theorising 
on the subject. At first I was of the 
opinion that the ideal was to concen- 
trate on never being seen at all from 
the moment one left the camp till the 
moment one arrived in a _ neutral 
country. This-soon developed a more 
subtle interpretation. ‘“‘ The best place 
to hide a leaf is in a wood,” the old 
saying goes, and this I adopted as a 
motto. Its application to escaping 
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meant that the best method would be 
to assume some everyday character. 
part, mix with the crowd, and stay 
there. 

Once on this line of thought, I came 
to the conclusion that the perfect 
escaper would have been that famous 
practical joker of Edwardian days— 
Horace de Vere Cole. His name is, 
I expect, familiar enough to every. 
body. He originated the well-known 
one of roping off a bit of Piccadilly, 
digging it up and then leaving it, to 
the confusion of traffic and police 
alike. He it was, too, who imperson- 
ated the Sultan of Zanzibar and re. 
viewed the Home Fleet. There were 
several other jokes of a similar nature 
that he played while still an under. 
graduate at Cambridge, and the lesson 
to be drawn from them all was that it 
is possible to get away with anything 
as long as it is done with sufficient 
AUDACITY and without hesitation. 

The human mind seems to be in- 
herently lacking in suspicion. Many 
incidents have come my way to prove 
this. A friend of mine was once 
Officer of the Watch aboard a destroyer 
in dock in Glasgow for Navy Week. 
In the next berth lay a cruiser, her 
deck and bridge a moving stream of 
humanity being shown or shoved 
round by perspiring Petty Officers. 
Without much interest, my friend 
noticed a little man in a bowler hat 
sitting up on the cruiser’s range-finder, 
evidently at work. After a bit he 
sent a signal across to his opposite 
number, saying, “Is man on your 
range-finder authorised?” By the 
time an investigator had gone up there, 
the man had disappeared, taking with 
him £70 worth of prisms from under 
the very noses of both Navy and 
taxpayer. 

Such instances abound, and the 
gullibility of the human mind has 
often saved escapers. One of the best 
known of this war, Lieutenant Instone, 
reported that on a certain railway 
station he was driven by Gestapo 
attention to take refuge in what 
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appeared to be a station waiting-room. 
Imagine his horror when he discovered 
that it was in reality a Mess, full of 
German officers. Quickly gathering 
his wits, he did not retire with mumbled 
apologies as most of us would, but 
went boldly over to the electric light 
switch, took it to pieces, and put it 
together again. Naturally, nobody 
thought an electrician would enter 
without permission, and he was able 
to leave by another door, 

Even sentries on prison camp gates 
have an astonishing tendency to take 
people at their face value. There can 
be few camps that did not, at some 
time or other, get people out disguised 
as neutral commissions, foreign workers, 
washerwomen, and the like. The 
best effort in that line I ever heard 
came from VII. B., a camp near the 
Swiss border, from which a ‘ German 
General’ left with his whole staff. 
The General himself, a Colonel Blimp 
type of soldier, spoke no German, 
but his ‘ Adjutant’ had lived for 
two years in Munich. Perfectly 
dressed by the camp tailoring staff, 
the General, his A.D.C., and four 
others approached one of the two 
main gates just after a change of 
guard. The sentry almost dropped 
his rifle to see a live General, but 
succeeded in presenting arms. The 
Adjutant then roared out to him to 
call out the guard, and it was duly 
inspected by the General. After a 
whispered conversation, the Adjutant 
announced that as the General had 
laryngitis he would not address the 
troops in person, but wished them to 
know that he was horrified with their 
slack and slovenly appearance. Where, 
for example, was his car? Nobody, 
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of course, knew. Never mind, said 
the General, he would walk; so the 
little party set off, leaving the Germans 
quivering with fear. Unfortunately 
the Feldwebel, to forestall the court 
martial, which by this time he re- 
garded as inevitable, rang up the 
Kommandant to explain that he 
had not been told the General was 
coming. Neither, for that matter, had 
the Kommandant, and in an agony of 
apology he gave chase in his car. 
Unfortunately he recognised one of 
the little party, and they returned in 
less splendour than they had left ! 

It remained for Milag Nord to 
provide the perfect happy-ending ro- 
mance of escape. There was a certain 
Merchant Service officer called Richard 
Bird. In the spring of 1939 he became 
engaged to a girl in Oslo. In 1940, 
when the Germans walked in, they 
lost contact with each other. In 
1941 Bird’s ship was torpedoed by a 
raider in the Pacific; he was picked 
up and put aboard a blockade runner, 
which ultimately got back to Germany, 
and he was incarcerated in Milag. In 
the autumn of 1943 he succeeded in 
making good his escape and reached 
Stockholm. A message was got through 
to his fiancée in Oslo. She, too, 
managed to slip out of the German 
grasp; the British colony in Stock- 
holm produced a wedding dress; they 
were duly married and ultimately 
flown home together. In the height 
of a war, which has dashed so many 
hopes of happiness, one cannot but de- 
rive comfort from a story such as this. 

At that time, however, none of these 
stories was known to me, and the 
concrete problem of how to get out 
of the camp was still unsolved. 


(T'o be continued.) 








SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR KERR FRASER-TYTLER, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. 


In the late autumn of 1943 I landed 
at the La Guardia Airport of New 
York, and was met by a representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross. 
“Mr Tyler?” he said. I assented 
weakly. Four days and nights on a 
Pan-American clipper had left me in 
no mood for argument. And so 
‘Mr Tyler’ I remained to most people 
throughout my stay in America. My 
friends of the Red Cross used the 
other end of my name, but no one got 
the middle bit. Americans do not 
understand and have no use for double- 
barrelled names. 

It had been a long and tiring journey, 
leaving a general impression of rough 
efficiency which contrasted with the 
equally efficient and more congenial 
methods of the B.O.A.C. One was 
‘always being herded ashore for meals 
‘at impossible hours whether one wanted 
to eat or not. For the rest I have 
memories of the coast of Ireland slip: 
ping away behind us in the gathering 
darkness; of rattling through the 
streets of Lisbon at midnight; of a 
rather nauseating pink wine at Dakar ; 
of the valley of the Amazon in the 
blazing mid-day sunlight ; of the Carib- 
bean and Porto Rico and Bermuda, 
where we stopped for breakfast on the 
last morning. Porto Rico looked 
‘inviting as we passed over it, but we 
did not stay long enough to investigate. 
Later I was to see it referred to by a 
candid correspondent in the ‘ Washing- 
ton Post’ as “our slum in the Carib- 
bean,” possibly a true description, 
but interesting chiefly as an illustra- 
tion of the American fondness for 
criticism. They criticise everything 
and everybody, themselves included. 
To the tolerant Britisher it is a curious 
and rather uncomfortable habit, which 
seems to derive from the exaggerated 
self-consciousness of a young and 


intolerant people. It is coupled wit, 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism by 
foreigners, a combination which adé 
to the difficulties of those whose tas 
it is to promote international goodwill 

But two and a half years in Americ; 
teach one how immense and varied jj 
the panorama of American life, ani 
how dangerous it is to generalix 
about it. I remember a very wise ani 
kindly American friend who had sea 
much of the world saying to me om 
day soon after I arrived: “ You'l 
find that we Americans are easier to 
know than you British, but we don't 
wear so well!” Very true; one 
got used after a time to the effusive 
cordiality of their welcome and real- 
ised that it did not imply an intention 
to make lifelong friends of chance 
acquaintances. In fact it meant very 
little, no more perhaps than the long 
flowing sentences of greeting with 
which a Persian of the old school is 
wont to greet strangers. Only the 
Americans speak in English and not 
in Persian, which makes their remarks 
somewhat deceptive. There is no 
doubt that the possession of a common 
language by two peoples of divergent 
outlook and way of life presents many 
pitfalls to the instructed. Much of 
American effusiveness and forthright: 
ness is superficial, and yet one must 
be careful. In the short time I was 
in the United States I formed friend: 
ships which I believe are sincere and 
lasting on both sides, and _ which 
furnished a very delightful and instruc- 
tive background to the ever-changing 
scene of life in Washington. 

Since my return many people have 
asked me what it is like, this boasted 
American ‘ way of life,’ and in what 
respects it differs from and is better 
than ours. One’s American friends 
would say that life in Washington is 
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not typical of their way of life, and 
that one cannot judge America by 
the District of Columbia. This is no 
doubt true, but neither can one judge 
America by Chicago or California or 
New Orleans. They are all pieces of 
the great jig-saw puzzle which, when 
combined, make up America, and a 
visitor can only describe his own 
experiences. 

We sampled their hotels and found 
them much the same as British hotels, 
save that it took twice as long to get 
a meal which, when it did come, was 
twice as plentiful and at least twice as 
expensive as @ similar meal in London. 
There is @ noticeable difference in the 
two countries between the general 
courtesy and consideration shown by 
the hotel and similar staffs; not that 
the Americans mean to be rude, but 
that in a country where all men, 
according to Jefferson, are created 
equal, those who have in their hearts 
some doubts on the subject are apt to 
assert their claim to equality by an 
overbearing and rather offensive 
manner. And yet on the other side 
of the picture the American, as an 
individual, though often frankly critical 
and inquisitive about British manners 
and customs, is careful not to be rude 
about Britain in conversation with a 
Britisher. There is plenty of anti- 
British feeling about, based partly on 
ignorance, and partly on an inability 
to appreciate that the world is a 
changing place, and that the Britain 
of George III., or even of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, is not 
the same as the Britain of today. 
I tried to learn something of this 
strong anti-British attitude by taking 
in one of the most prominent of its 
exponents, a great middle western 
newspaper. It was a depressing ex- 
perience and I gave it up after a 
while, much to the relief of my 
American friends, who feared that it 
would distort my vision, and who 
realised that there is no cure for this 
disease save the long results of time 
and the gradual evolution of a broader 
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and more generous outlook on world 
affairs throughout the great isolated 
areas of the American continent. 

But only once in the course of all 
my travels and contacts did I meet 
someone who expressed his dislike of 
Britain openly and forcibly. That 
was when for a few blocks I shared a 
taxi in San Francisco with an un- 
pleasant fat man who engaged in a 
running commentary with the taxi- 
driver, of which the refrain was some- 
thing about “the bloody English.” 
Perhaps fortunately, we reached our 
respective destinations before I had 
ceased to be amused. 

That same visit to San Francisco 
was also to show the other side of the 
picture. We were sitting in the 
cocktail bar at the top of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel discussing a martini 
and watching the sun setting beyond 
the Golden Gates while the lights 
came out all over the vast panorama 
of San Francisco and Oakland across 
the harbour. In parenthesis the 
American habit of providing a bar at 
the top of high buildings is sound, in 
that it gives one a reason for lingering 
to take in at leisure whatever one has 
come up to see. There is a similar 
arrangement on the top of the Empire 
State Building in New York and no 
doubt elsewhere. On this occasion 
there was a moment of silence as the 
sun dipped into the Pacific and then, 
as conversation was resumed, a waiter 
came over to say there was a gentle- 
man sitting by the window who wished 
us to drink with him. We went across 
to find a young sailor lad from Texas 
who had met and been kindly treated 
by the British Red Cross in North 
Africa. He had spotted the uniforms 
of our party and wanted, in his de- 
lightful open-hearted American way, 
to say “Thank you.” Truly the Red 


Cross has been a great ambassador of 
international goodwill during the last 
six years. One hopes it will be per- 
mitted to continue to be so. 

To return, however, to the American 
way of life. 


I sampled three other 
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varieties of it; a flat in the George- 
town area of Washington among the 
coloured folk ; a house higher up near 
the Cathedral among the diplomats 
and other respectable people; and a 
small property in Fairfax County, 
Virginia. Each in its own fashion 
was very pleasant and interesting and 
provided a way of life not unlike the 
life of a similar environment in Britain ; 
except perhaps Georgetown, which 
was more like a French town, sprawl- 
ing steeply upwards from the henks of 
the Potomac, with the beautiful Vir- 
ginia woods on the opposite side and 
the lights in the evening twinkling 
up and down the river. It was already 
in existence when George Washington 
elected to build his capital on and 
above the swamps which lay to the 
west across Rock Creek. For a time 
it housed senior members of the new 
Government, but they gradually for- 
sook its shady irregular streets, leaving 
the old houses: to decay and the 
coloured population to flourish. The 
war and congestion in Washington 
brought back the white people in 
some numbers. It was a quaint, 
delightful place, so very unlike the 
hard efficient America of one’s imagina- 
tion. There remains with it some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the old 
Colonial days, and something of the 
happy-go-lucky characteristics of its 
later inhabitants. And yet ten minutes 
in a street car brings one to the White 
House and the State Department and 
all the great complicated machinery 
that governs America and might, with 
@ little more stability, rule the world. 
The climate finally drove me out 
of Georgetown, the damp, muggy heat 
of midsummer which resembles closely 
the climate of Bombay. But whereas 
in India one treats the climate with 
respect, in America it is no uncommon 
thing to work through a July day in 
@ low-ceilinged room with neither 
verandah nor fan in a temperature of 
95° F. and a humidity of 100 per cent. 
The people of the United States are 
indeed far behind the Orient in their 
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understanding of how to deal with 
heat. While on this subject it js 
worth noting that the climate of the 
United States is a factor to be taken 
very carefully into account in assessing 
the characteristics of the American 
people. I do not propose to do so 
here; it would take too long. But 
anyone who is interested in this vital 
and much neglected factor in human 
development should read Professor 
Huntingfield’s exhaustive analysis of 
the subject in his book ‘ Mainsprings 
of Civilisation.’ It is a fascinating 
study, particularly in dealing with 
America, where the fierce contrasts of 
climate have undoubtedly much to do 
with the extreme, if sometimes super. 
ficial, contrasts in the character of the 
American people. From the layman’s 
point of view it is well epitomised in 
Vincent Benet’s magnificent descrip- 
tion of the charge cf the Virginians 
against the ridge at Gettysburg, where 
the Union Forces represented— 

“* The strong sticks of the north bound together 

in fasces shape, 


The hard snows of winter, and the wind with 
the cutting edge,” 


while against them 
‘*Came that summer which does not die with 
year, 


Magnolia and honeysuckle and the blue 
Virginia flag.” 


Georgetown and Washington lie 
on the border-line between north 
and south and so get the worst of 
both climates. There is a saying in 
Washington: “If you don’t like our 
climate, wait twenty-five minutes!” 
But waiting seems only to make it 
worse. The wind with the cutting 
edge swirls down the wintry streets 
of Washington, while in Georgetown 
one feels that the damp heat of 
the Potomac valley in summer will 
never die. 

I could not leave Washington and 
my office, but I could and did leave 
Georgetown for a house higher up the 
hill, and a few months later for 4 
cottage in Virginia. Some idea of the 
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cost of living in America may be 
gathered from the fact that the rent 
of this furnished cottage, with three 
bedrooms and two living-rooms, and 
about seven acres of woodland and 
garden, was in 1945 £900 a year. 
It would probably be far more today. 
People in this country are apt to 
think of America as a land of universal 
wealth and prosperity. They do not 
hear—for no American will ever tell 
them—of the effect of this immense 
cost of living whereby thousands of 
people exist at bare subsistence level ; 
of the appalling slums of New York 
and other cities; of the low standard 
of life of so much of the coloured 
population, especially in the south. 
They have probably never realised 
that when the great westward move- 
ment began in the early nineteenth 
century across the long ranges which 
fringe the eastern states, thousands of 
the weaker migrants fell out by the 
way and established themselves in the 
wooded hill country of Kentucky and 
elsewhere. And there they remained 
untouched by civilisation and progress, 
illiterate, primitive and poor, ignorant 
of the world they lived in, with which 
their only contact was the hated 
‘revenooer.’ Such conditions have 
persisted in the very heart of America 
almost up to this day. And they are 
probably inevitable in so vast a coun- 
try. Only, when next an American 
tries to ‘sell’ you his country as the 
most civilised and up to date in the 
world, ask him about the Hill-billies 
of Tennessee or the problem of the 
coloured population, and see what he 
says. I never found anyone who could 
give a satisfactory reply to the latter, 
though many were fully prepared to 
criticise the British colonial system. 
And yet the negro problem seems to be 
of growing importance. It is said that 
only 10 per cent of the eoloured people 
are now of pure African descent, and 
perhaps if no other solution presents 
itself, they will gradually merge into 
the vast cauldron of peoples who go 
to make up the ever-changing racial 
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character of the United States. But 
such a solution is not easy to contem- 
plate. Taking it all round, America 
is still a land of opportunity, but 
hardly yet one of universal prosperity. 

My Virginia house was made of 
wood, beautifully constructed and 
reasonably furnished. It contained 
many delightful labour-saving devices, 
most of which had only one drawback. 
They depended on the local power 
station. And so when there was a 
thunderstorm, as there was about once 
a week during the summer, the power 
station and all the gadgets went out 
of action together. The cooker refused 
to cook, the ‘frig’ went tepid, there 
was no light, and the water-pump 
failed. Only the telephone survived, 
and down it, for it was a party line, 
there poured in chorus the lamenta- 
tions of indignant housewives. For- 
tunately efficient servicing is a feature, 
and with reason, of American life, 
and the breakdown never lasted more 
than a few hours. 

On the whole, life in Virginia was 
very pleasant even in war-time, but 
I prefer life in Britain. Perhaps this 
is natural; but, apart from the very 
difficult climate and the high cost of 
living, there are certain rather dis- 
concerting elements about the American 
way of life which I should find it hard 
to get used to. One of these is snakes ; 
we had a copperhead in the house one 
day, and one had always to be careful 
of ‘rattlers’ when walking in the 
woods. Another is poison ivy—a 
scourge which is to be found all over 
America. Its effects are unpleasant 
and lasting, and make life hideous to 
anyone susceptible to such things. 
And there are other matters not quite 
so concrete, but perhaps more im- 
portant. A lack of repose, a search 
after sensation, the terrible infliction 
of commercial broadcasting, the em- 
phasis laid on material well-being and 
comfort, the tendency so common 
among the younger nations to exalt 
themselves by running down their 
neighbours—all these are ant to make 
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life in the United States an uncomfort- 
able business. The Americans are a 
great people ; but until they get over 
the habit of perpetually reminding 
themselves and the world of it they 
will not be a very great people. 

And yet even as I write these words 
many memories crowd in to refute 
them. No one who worked as I did 
in the closest relationship with the 
American Red Cross could fail to be 
impressed by the dignity and authority 
of that great Christian organisation 
whose activities extend into every 
corner of the vast community whose 
interests it serves. No foreigners could 
possibly have been treated with more 
delightful friendliness and courtesy 
and co-operation than were the mem- 
bers of the little British Red Cross 
Mission who for two and a half years 
worked in the National Headquarters 
in Washington in the nerve-centre of a 
society whose 3750 branches touch 
the lives and welfare of nearly every- 
one in the great sub-continent of 
America. It was a memorable ex- 
perience. 

And there were many other experi- 
ences of varying kinds, over many to 
record here. But I would pick out 
just two. I remember going down 


from the glare and hustle of Washing. 
ton to visit Williamsburg, where thy 
Rockefeller foundation has restored to 
very nearly its former state th 
beautiful little old city of colonial 
days. Not only have the building 
been restored but in some strang 
way the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century has come back, and with it 
the quiet dignity of the old capital 
of Tidewater Virginia, so like the quiet 
and peace of an English cathedral 
town, and yet unmistakably American, 

The other memory is this. I hap. 
pened to go one day to Staten Island 
in New York harbour, and returned 
at dusk in a ferry-boat, low down in 
the water. As we came up the harbour 
the Statue of Liberty showed up on 
our left above a slight sea haze. In 
front of us, rising through the mist, 
and apparently straight out of the 
water, silhouetted against the after. 
glow and illuminated by a thousand 
lights, towered the great outline of 
Manhattan, surely the most impressive 
monument ever fashioned by the hand 
of man. The contrast between these 
two cities is the measure of American 
development in a short two hundred 
years. And if I were an American | 
should be very proud of both cf them. 
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DESERT WAYS. 


BY G. W. MURRAY. 


I. Mons CLAUDIANUS. 


“ Pillars quarried in farthest Africa.” 


From the summit of conquered 
Shayib, the highest mountain in 
Egypt, we had seen, over on the Nile 
side of the watershed, a maze of 
little dark hills wherein three white 
valleys met like a cross to form by 
their union the White Fatira. March- 
ing towards the river we came, not 
far below this intersection, to a dead 
town called by the ’Ababda “ The 
Mother of Pillars,” but which the 
Romans knew as Mons Claudianus. 

Of the site, Schweinfurth has written, 
“Perhaps nowhere in the world has 
a Roman settlement come down to 
us in so perfect a state.” The German 
traveller may be right ; yet, at its best, 
the “ Claudian Mount” was no more 
than a quarry for slaves and a garrison 
town for the soldiers who guarded 
them. Nor was it a lasting quarry 
like the one at the Porphyry Mountain.! 
Its sugary white granite, spangled 
with tawdry mica, was not exported 
for long; it could be matched, nay 
excelled, in Italy on the shores of 
Como or Maggiore. ,And the massive 
walls of the castellum, the walled town 
which contained the ordinary popula- 
tion, were not designed to protect 
the inhabitants from the fury of the 
Blemmyes of the desert but from the 
envy of the damnati ad metallum, 
the “rebels” of Egypt and, it may 
be, of Judea as well. In up-to-date 
language it was a “concentration 
camp” for political prisoners, who 
were sent there to be hustled—some 
quickly, some slowly—from a burning 
hell of existence into the outer darkness 
of eternity. 
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Everything at Mons Claudianus is 
made of granite; granite balks were 
used as pillars to support the roofs, 
granite rafters, granite seats, granite 
wash-basins ; all symbols of the hard 
life lived there and of the hard hearts 
who lived it. All is mean and sordid ; 
nowhere in the castellum is there 
even a plastered wall; such are only 
to be seen outside in the Temple, the 
**Commandant’s House,” and the 
inevitable baths. The matting roofs 
which once covered the whole of the 
town, streets and houses together, 
have long disappeared and exposed 
a labyrinth of little rooms and alleys, 
knee-deep in debris. When they 
were in place, Mons Claudianus must 
have been a dark hot prison-house, 
entered by a single gate from the 
sun-smitten world outside its walls. 

Rough and raw, the castellum was 
home to its garrison and to the master 
smiths and masons, the storekeepers, 
clerks, and foremen of the quarries. 
It was busy with the issue of rations, 
water, tools, and pay; noisy with 
the forge and the wineshop, the 
weekly market, and the daily quarrels 
of the very queer families who had 
attached themselves to the place. 
Yet, if hot, it was human; it was 
alive; prison when compared to Qena 
for the Roman soldiery and the Coptic 
clerks inside its walls; but a heaven 
beside the death-in-life of the chain- 
gangs outside them. Yet our world 
has grown no wiser; greater wrongs 
have had to be redressed and greater 

tyrants warred against than Caligula 

or Nero. 





1“ Porphyry.” 


‘Maga,’ October 1946. 
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On the overturned altar in the 
temple we read the name, ‘“ Mons 
Claudianus.” Very probably it was 
Claudius himself after whom the 
quarry was named, yet it must be 
remembered that all the Emperors 
from Tiberius to Nero were of the 
Claudian house. From the name, 
however, it may fairly be inferred 
that the quarry dates back to the 
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middle of the first century a.p, 
even though all such inscriptions im 
have been found so far belong to the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 

Chips of the imperial porphyry 
from Gebel Dukhan, scattered here 
and at Umm Dalfa, show that the 
two quarries were worked at the 
same time and perhaps under the 
same management. And inscriptions 


— 





s Hormos 








at both places record that the two 
temples of Sarapis had the same 
contractor. 

On the way to the town we had 
seen four unbroken columns, each 
eighteen feet long, lying beside a 
ramp in a side valley; and now, beyond 
the castellum, at the foot of the cause- 
way leading up to the quarries, lay 
an immense cracked pillar, twenty- 
seven feet long and eighty tons in 
weight, with a proportionately bigger 
drum beside it, their once fresh black- 
and-white surfaces now weathered to 





a dingy brown which might be likened 
to that of a peach without the bloom. 
We began to understand why the 
"Ababda had nicknamed the place 
“The Mother of Pillars.” 

The well lay in a parallel east-and- 
west running tributary of the White 
Fatira, and on the pass over to this 
from the Claudianus valley stood the 
Hydreuma, a walled station with a 
great plastered tank. Rummaging 
its rubble walls, we plucked from the 
interstices three earthenware lamps, 
one with still an inch of wick. The 
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‘Ababda use no lamps; so, since 
these tiny flickers of light went out 
in Hadrian’s time, Mons Claudianus 
had been lit by the moon and stars 
alone till our own times. 

From the Claudian Mount we made 
a pilgrimage into the mountains to 
seo the tomb of Ruweishid, more 
than a century ago the raid leader 
of the Ma’za and an inveterate enemy 
of the "Ababda race. Of this hero 
it is related that his moustachios were 
so long that, like the late Captain 
Teach, he could tie them behind his 
ears. Once, as Ruweishid was setting 
forth on a professional visit, his latest 
wife begged a favour. 

“Bring me an ’Abbadi’s head! 
I want to see their shock hair.” 

“T will do better, I will bring you 
a live one!” replied the good-natured 
hero to his modern Salome. “ Fifty 
of their spears will not pierce my 
coat of mail!” 

Pierce it they did, however, and 
on the divide between the Black 
Fatira and Wadi Ghoz, opposite a 
granite aiguille ridiculously like one 
of the Colossi of Memnon, the bold 
Ruweishid had gasped out his life 
under the spears of two lion-like men 
of the Hareinab, my guide’s own family. 

A great cairn of stones had been 
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raised and a small space cleared to 
allow the faithful to pray thereon, 
It was the cairn that drew my atten- 
tion, and, on examination, I found 
that it was hollow. Lifting a flat 
stone I stared Ruweishid himself in 
the face !—a skull with no lower jaw 
and a pile of disordered bones in the 
gloom behind it. He lay in a four- 
walled space roofed with flat stones, 
the superstructure of a tomb of the 
pre-Islamic period. To speak precisely, 
the Ma’za champion had never been 
buried at all; his comrades, pious 
but lazy, had satisfied their con- 
sciences by opening the tomb of one 
of their Nabatzan ancestors and 
stuffing him inside. There Ruweishid 
lay, a robber in life and a robber in 
death, while below his skeleton the 
unseen bones of some hero of an 
earlier world were doubtless moulder- 
ing in the gravel. Vizere fortes ante 
Agamemnona. For a moment my 
guides, ’Ali and Awdid, peered at the 
bygone enemy of their race, and then 
I closed him in again. 

Nothing happened at Mons 
Claudianus. It remained evil and 
passive, and to Qena we marched 
home by the track cleared for its 
pillars, passing three more dead Roman 
stations by the way. 


II. MISADVENTURE NEAR QUSEIR. 


‘** Now I must go by another round— 
Which I shall never find— 
Somewhere that does not carry the sound 
Of Four-Feet running behind.” 


For the second winter of the coast 
survey the caravan assembled at Idfu. 
Off we marched on an ancient Egyptian 
road to the gold mines, past the well 
and temple of Seti I. at El-Kanayis, 
and reached the coast at Marsa 
Mubarak, fifty miles south of Quseir. 
On the evening of our arrival a strange 
aerial phenomenon was manifested. 
Up at the deserted mine where we 
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had our camp the sun had vanished 
behind the Red Sea Hills, but on the 
sea he was still shining, and, beneath 
the clouds over Arabia, shafts of 
alternate dark and light were radiating 
from an unseen focus sunk several 
degrees below the eastern horizon. 
Four dark bands actually rose from 
the skyline. 

This turned my world rather topsy- 
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turvy until I reflected that these 
rays could only be proceeding from 
the real sun still several degrees 
above the hidden western horizon, 
passing the zenith unseen, descending 
into visibility against the fleecy back- 
ground in the east and disappearing 
in convergence on an ideal “ anti- 
sun” which rose in proportion as 
the real sun sank. Much as I should 
have liked to see the ‘“‘ anti-sun ”’ rise, 
that was, of course, denied me by 
the gathering darkness. Optically 
speaking, these rays were “ diffraction 
bands” on a cosmic scale caused by 
an interference with the evening sun- 
light by some cloud in the west. 
But what an allegory for a prophet 
of disaster !—the setting of the sun 
of law and order in the West and 
the rising of the powers of the air 
like smoky Jinnees from a darkling 
Orient. ' 

The season was two months old 
before a trivial and piteous casualty 
happened. We were twelve miles 
south of Quseir and had moved camp 
a few miles down Wadi ’Asal when, 
on arrival at the new site, no Fox 
was to be seen. We hurried back to 
the old encampment, but no Fox was 
to be seen there either. The little 
rogue had no doubt coiled up and gone 
to sleep while the tents were coming 
down, overslept and awakened to 
find himself alone in a cold wide 
desert. A dog of more sure scent 
might have followed up our trail, 
even though all the people he cared 
about were mounted aloft on creatures 
of horrid and pungent odour. But, 
whatever Fox had done when he woke 
up, it had not been to follow the 
caravan. 

The afternoon sun saw us beating 
the open country south of Wadi 
*Asal, and, when it set, the moon 
heard us calling Fox! Fox! through- 
out the maze of little dark hills to 
the north of it. All the following 
day was consumed in the search, 
until everyone was worn out and all 
my energies exhausted except vile 
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temper. Bitterly I cursed ’Ali and 
Awdid for failing to track his foot. 
prints over hard stone and gravel, 
A man was sent to Quseir to let it 
be known that there would be a £5 
reward for any finder. Nothing was 
heard, nothing came back. 

Days of fruitless search followed 
and sleepless nights, each with its 
picture of a tired, hungry, thirsty 
little dog trotting along over the 
empty waste, growing ever more 
hungry, thirsty, and weary as the 
days went on. In the hope of com. 
forting me, ’Ali said that a dog would 
last at least a week, and was surprised 
at the brutality with which I snapped 
back. To think that my comrade in 
five years of peace and war and 
adventure should perish so lingeringly 
made me furious. Little rest had the 
trackers, none in my sight. 

On the fifth day I gave up hope 
and set to work again on the business 
of mapmaking. Fox was dead and 
that was not to be blinked. Since 
there was nothing here in this barren 
coastal plain to take my mind off my 
loss, why not go inland and try an 
ascent of one of the sharp peaks of 
Abu Tuyur as an opiate? The 
German botanist, Schweinfurth, had 
climbed one of them, not the highest, 
and called his feat “‘ a worthy pendant 
to my ascent of the Gross Glockner.” 
So, why not attempt the highest and 
get away from this melancholy plain ? 

As I mused thus and looked on the 
wide Wadi Asal, two camels were 
seen speeding towards the camp from 
Quseir. The dust trailed away behind 
them and their riders screamed as 
they came. One idea flashed from 
mind to mind of everyone in camp 
as @ hound catches the thought of 
the next. Nobody dared speak, but— 
could it be Fox ? 

Larger and larger the camels grew, 
and now we could see their feet 
twinkling like pistons as they rushed 
through the fine sand and gravel. 
The yelling of their riders became 
frantic. The leader was Ibrahim, 
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the most feckless of the chainmen, 
and he was seen to brandish a white 
object in his hand. Fox was safe ! 

All of us gave vent to our feelings 
in¥ different fashion. Most screamed. 
I think Haggi the cook wept. I know 
I did. Even Fox jumped a few times 
for joy, but the little dog was very 
bewildered and tired. 

Ibrahim’s story was that Fox had 
wandered up Wadi ’Asal instead of 
down, and crossed over the easy 
water-parting at its head into Wadi 
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Hamadat, where he came to the 
tents of some ’Ababda. These, when 
they heard that there was a reward 
to be got, brought him into Quseir 
to their Sheikh, Tawfiq. Thence 
he had had a brief flight through 
the air on Ibrahim’s camel. No 
wonder he was a little muddled. 

A pilgrimage of thanksgiving was 
now performed to the summit of 
Gebel Abu Tuyur. That done, a 
sheep was killed and games held 
to celebrate Fox’s recovery. 


III. Croup-Burst. 


“ A sudden little river crossed my path 
As unexpected as a serpent comes.” 


Across the ‘Isthmus’ of Egypt, 
that eastern desert which the Greeks 
already knew as ‘ Arabian,’ the far- 
seeing eyes of the second Ptolemy, 
who loved art and vicarious exploration 
and his sister, saw clearly the foaming 
Red Sea, and on that sea an easy 
highway to “the wealth of Ormuz 
and of Ind,’ which had been brought 
within Macedonian reach, but not 
grasp, by the great Alexander. 

Harbours were sought and found, 
tracks cleared and beaconed, wells 
sunk and pitched, watering stations 
with cisterns established at half-day 
intervals. And, from the start, the 
enterprise began to bring in rewards 
without the trouble of crossing the 
sea for them. 

For the Red Sea Hills are one vast 
mineralogical museum, and wherever 
the old caravan routes traversed 
them, something more or less valuable 
was sure to turn up near the passes. 
Thus, from the Punt road near Quseir 
the Pharaohs had collected gold and 
ornamental stone ; and, in later days, 
when the Romans tried out the 
Myos Hormos route for their unlucky 
Arabian expedition, they were left 
not quite empty-handed with the 
Imperial porphyry of Gebel Dukhan. 
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So, too, on the Coptos-Berenice track 
the Greek adventurers were consoled 
with the emerald mines of Nugrus, 
Sikeit, and Zabara, none of them very 
far from “the station of Apollo.” 
True, modern mining engineers deny 
the title of “‘ emeralds ’’ to the stones 
found here nowadays and just call 
them ‘“beryls.” To look at, they are 
green hexagonal crystals, sometimes 
of good colour, but seldom of any 
size and always marred by clouding 
or flaws. 

Yet the ancient workings are so 
very extensive that it is difficult to 
believe they were excavated merely 
to obtain the present quality of stones. 
Indeed, large clear gems are said to 
have been found here in the past. 
One such stone is described by Magqrizi 
and another by Prosper Alpinus ; 
still, the best found nowadays have 
only been worth shillings, not pounds, 
and all recent efforts to reopen the 
mines have ended in failure. 

In the autumn of 1923 the tract 
from these Emerald Mountains to 
Berenice was down for survey by my 
party. Most of my helpers were 
those of the year before; but poor 
Fox was dead and his successor, by 
the laying on of teeth, was Tiglath- 
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Pileser, by courtesy a “ white Irish 
terrier.” 

From Kom Ombo we marched out 
in four days to the well of Umm 
Qubur, ‘“‘The Mother of Tombs,” 
a dull plod between low sandstone 
cliffs up the wide Wadi Sha’it. Two 
things only did we pass of interest. 
One, a great heap of broken red 
amphore, some hundreds of them, 
about twenty miles out from the 
cultivation. Such a wholesale smashing 
must have been the result of a Blemmye 
raid on a wine caravan bound for 
Berenice or on the water-dump of a 
marching column. 

Then, on the third hot afternoon, 
on the north bank of Wadi Sha’it, 
I espied a Greek inscription of a single 
word, Phatnis. I confess that this 
meant nothing to me at the moment, 
but I entered it in my notebook, ‘and, 
on rereading Pliny, I came to see 
that it meant a good deal. For the 
present-day Damietta branch of the 
Nile, which was called ‘“ Bucolic ”’ 
by Herodotus, went later for over 
four centuries by the name “ Phatnitic ’ 
(with, of course, variant spellings). 
This epithet implies the existence of 
a “Phatnis”; indeed, Pliny says 
it was called after a town, presumably 
on the same branch of the river. But 
he does not give the name of the 
town, which was not known to have 
been preserved anywhere in writing 
till I came across it here in this lonely 
place in the desert, carved by some 
homesick soldier on his way to exile 
at Berenice or the far-off Elephant 
Country. 

On the seventh day from the Nile 
we came to the famous cleared 
track from Coptos to Berenice,! and 
crossed it at “‘the station of Apollo.” 
There had been a thunderstorm in 
the night and a small spate had 
flowed down the wadi, so that we 
were able to water the camels at 
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a rainpool about 200 yards below 
the ruins. 

At the northernmost of _ the 
“emerald” mines at Gebel Zabara, 
we camped just above some ruined 
houses and a vast heap of silvery 
mica-schist from which the gems 
had been extracted. Black holes 
in the hillside betrayed the entrances 
to the old workings. A camelman 
related how he and his friends had 
gone underground here and _ got 
thoroughly lost and frightened. At 
last they saw daylight and crawled 
out, not in the valley they had come 
from, but, much to their bewilderment, 
in the next valley to the north. Of 
this tale I was then incredulous, but 
now, having done exactly the same 
thing in the quarry galleries of Tura, 
I am converted and believe it. Faint, 
indeed, seemed the hope of finding 
a “working face,” and altogether 
the outside of Gebel Zabara appeared 
so much more attractive than the 
interior that I postponed my search 
for beryls till we reached the next 
mine at Sikeit and gave orders to 
prepare for an ascent next day. 

There was a telescope in camp, 
and, wishing to test its powers, | 
turned it that evening on the crescent 
moon. Everyone had a look, and a 
long and lively discussion began. I 
told them it was all desert, so far 
as we knew, and the ’Ababda were 
greatly impressed at their view of 
@ Nile-less world. Staring through 
the spy-glass they could see lots of 
depressions, doubtless rich in grazing 
for camels. Noble mountains could 
be made out too, but these were 
far less interesting. Just inside the 
dark inner edge there stood out 4 
high dusky ridge like the Dent Blanche, 
its topmost pinnacles caught by the 
rising sun. Some day there will be 
glorious climbing, albeit in oxygen 
masks, on our satellite. But, to 





1 Mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and the Antonine Itinerary and pictured in the Peutinget 
Tafel map with its ten intermediate stations and the distances figured in Roman miles betwee 
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children who knew nothing of “ giant 
strides,” I forbore explanation of 
the advantages and adventures we 
terrestrials would be likely to have 
on the moon. In the end she cut 
our talk short by heeling over and 
sinking like a great golden galleon 
behind the rough skyline of Zabara. 

From the summit next morning 
our prospect ranged from the many- 
coloured austerities of Hamata and 
Abu Hammamid in the south to the 
vast sandy plains between us and the 
far-off Nile. Eastwards all was sea. 
*Ali was inspired to ask how far we 
should have to go east or west before 
we came to cultivation and the houses 
of men, and seemed depressed as well 
as surprised at my answer. Coming 
on top of his peep at the moon, I 
fear it gave him a rather desiccated 
impression of our universe. I turned 
the telescope towards the sea horizon. 

Geometrically we commanded a 
circle of vision of seventy-six miles’ 
radius on a smooth spherical surface, 
and tthe lonely ‘‘ Dedalus Reef” 
lay four miles inside that circle. So 
the lighthouse thereon (with a twenty- 
mile circle of visibility of its own) 
should have been visible. Yet, care- 
fully as I searched the horizon, I 
could not pick it up, and my hopes 
of connecting it to our Egyptian 
triangulation were disappointed. You 
may say that I should have waited 
until dark for a sight of the light. 
But the summit of Zabara was very 
high, steep and cold, and the idea 
of an impromptu bivouac up there 
most unattractive. We descended, 
and, in the end, I was very glad to 
haye all my porters, hampered with 
the heavy theodolite boxes of those 
days, safely off the mountain before 
dark, 

As the survey continued and the 
map became filled with his native 
hills and valleys, repeated in their 
true proportions but minimised to 
@ hundred-thousandth of their real 
size, ‘Ali Kheir’s interest grew and 
grew until in the finished original 
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with its flowing hachures he felt very 
much the same rapture of delight as 
that with which the head-hunter of 
the Amazon gloats over his adversary’s 
features nicely dwarfed to the size 
of an apple. 

Beguiled by a tale that the place 
“where a star had fallen” was to 
be seen at the head of Wadi Lawi, I 
set off there with the riding camels, 
On the way we watered at a rockpool 
three parts full of rainwater. Yet, 
though it had rained so recently, 
the upper reaches of Wadi Lawi 
displayed no green shoots, and only 
a few withered acacias were to be 
seen in its flood channels. These 
were signs that the drought had been 
a very long one, for desert seeds 
remain fertile for ten or twelve years. 
Gales do blow seeds about and animals 
void them undigested, yet such methods 
are slow, and it would be many a 
long year before Wadi Lawi’s flora 
could be re-established. 

And so to the site. There was 
no sign of a star but of a landslide. 
Some hundreds of tons of rock and 
earth had slipped away from a. cliff 
face, which was left all streaked and 
dappled with the white droppings of 
hyraxes, the “ feeble folk” of Scripture. 
Long ago the brow of the hill had 
cracked, and the creatures had taken 
advantage of this so to undermine 
and tunnel the separated mass with 
their galleries that in the end it had 
broken off from the firm layer of 
mother rock and taken the over- 
industrious colony of coneys with it 
in thunderous downfall to the floor 
of the wadi. With that sober explana- 
tion ’Ali seemed disappointed, but 
he promised a better star in Wadi 
Abu Ghusun; one that he had seen 
fall himself. 

From Lawi we crossed @ pass on 
foot to Sikeit. Descending past the 
abandoned mine and the wells I saw, 
lying on the site of a deserted encamp- 
ment, some broken soapstone dolls— 
the sole infraction of the Second 
Commandment that I have met among 
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either Arabs or ’Ababda. Besides 
soapstone and beryls there were other 
minerals in Wadi Sikeit. White 
crystals of calcite, black crystals of 
tourmaline, and green chlorite all 
lay waiting to be picked up. I found 
the tents pitched opposite the little 
rock temple of “‘ Isis of Senskeit.”’ 

Here and in the neighbouring wadi of 
Nugrus I was able to collect specimens 
of beryl for our geological museum. 
Hamdan, a good-looking young brother 
of ’Ali’s, helped me to fossick about 
and declared that “‘ Nugrus”’ was the 
name of the mine superintendent in 
Roman days. I laughed at his idea ; 
yet, if ‘‘Senskeit” has come down 
to us beheaded as “ Sikeit,” might 
not ‘‘Nugrus”’ represent the name 
““'Nearchus,” or perhaps the title 
** Nauarchus ”’ ? 

When the map here was finished 
I told the caravan to follow, and rode 
off to the head of the Wadi Abu 
Ghusun in search of the second star. 
*Ali’s story, no doubt perfectly true, 
was that one night, when he was a 
boy, his family had been encamped 
here. All of a sudden there was a 
green glare and such a crash up the 
wadi that everyone thought the end 
of the world had come. Yet our 
quest was again a vain one. All 
we could find now was traces in two 
places where some projectile had hit 
the cliff. Nothing was left of the 
meteorite, which must have been 
completely volatilised by the shock. 

Retracing our steps we were consoled 
by a sight that I would not have missed 
for any star—not from Hollywood at 
least—a Ruth or Naomi, the very 
spirit, not of the desert, but of that 
which fights against and quells the 
desert : a slender shy young woman, 
twenty-two years of age. On her 
shoulder rode one baby, with her left 
arm she clutched another, while with 
the right she tugged a reluctant young 
camel, unwilling to be hurried past the 
luscious greenery of the Wadi Abu 
Ghusun. This young heroine was 
*Ali’s sister-in-law, and from her we 
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learnt the whereabouts of the camp 
and the caravan. 

Continuing the survey I began ti 
plant triangulation points on a 4009. 
foot ridge running north-east from 
the giant Hamata, the second mountain 
of Egypt. There, as elsewhere, the 
higher crests of the Red Sea Hilk 
have ceased to mark the actual rin 
of the Nile basin. For, since the 
distance to the sea is much shorter 
than that to the Nile, the “ youthful” 
wadis rushing eastwards have much 
steeper slopes and consequently far 
more erosive power than their “elderly” 
sisters winding gently towards the 
river. Both north and south of 
Hamata these more vigorous wadis 
have dug right back through the 
ranges and tapped with their drainage 
channels the great sandy plains to 
the west. So Hamata, like the great 
Shayib, stands isolated from the water. 
shed, which is with infinitesimal slow. 
ness pursuing its march towards the 
Nile. 

The valleys which have captured 
the whole Hamata rainfall are reason- 
ably well wooded with acacias, and, 
at the points where they enter the 
sea, there are breaks in the fringing 
reef. Corals will not grow in fresh 
water, so these gaps suggest the 
former existence of rivers, and that 
there is still some subterranean trickle 
down the wadi-beds is attested by 
the presence near each wadi-mouth 
of a brackish well where the fresh 
water meets and floats on the salt. 
Such a wadi is Lahami, to the south 
of Hamata, whose steep slope and 
large catchment area render it par: 
ticularly dangerous after a cloud-burst. 

By the end of November the survey 
had reached this Wadi Lahami, just 
where it issues from a low range of 
hills about two miles from the se. 
We pitched our tents on its northem 
bank about twenty feet up, but the 
camelmen and their sheikh preferred 
to lie with their beasts out of the 
wind on the floor of the wadi below. 
Sinai Arabs would never have show 
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such lack of foresight, but heavy 
rain only falls on this part of the 
Etbai every ten years or so. 

At the mouth of the wadi was 
an anchorage for dhows and a settle- 
ment of the descendants of Strabo’s 
“ Fish-eaters.”” These humble folk 
had only dug-out canoes and seemed 
a very peaceable unenterprising lot. 
In the mornings they fished, and 
in the afternoons, when the sun had 
warmed the shallows, their white 
camels would wade out knee-deep 
over the reef to browse on the man- 
groves, while their masters gossiped 
and mended their nets. Though the 
Beja of the mountains despise their 
kinsmen of the coast for eating fish, 
that diet at least keeps famine from 
their doors. On the Eritrean frontier 
in 1919 I had found the aristocratic 
Beni "Amir of ’Agiq on the mainland 
starving owing to the failure of 
their grain supply; while the Fish- 
eaters of Old ’Aqiq on an island off 
their coast were fat and stinking 
from a banquet on a large shark which 
had been washed up the day before. 
In their wildest dreams they had 
never aspired to becoming bread- 
eaters. 

For some days the weather remained 
heavy and dull, while out at sea great 
armadas of cumulus cloud manceuvred 
on the horizon. Every evening we 
could see the flashes and hear the 
reports of their artillery. On 29th 
November a bombardment commenced 
on & two-hundred-mile front from 
Quseir to Berenice. Rank upon rank 
of water-laden cloud rushed inland, 
met cold air over the hills, and dis- 
charged their contents like so many 
bursting waterskins. At once the 
dead rivers of Egypt began to come 
to life with gushing tributaries, water- 
falls, and swirling torrents of muddy 
water. 

I reached camp just as darkness 
came on and the first few drops began 
to fall. Crossing the dry floor of the 
Lahami I saw the sheikh and his 
camelmen beginning to move their 
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saddles and cornsacks up out of the 
stream-bed. In my tent, Haggi poured 
me out a whisky-and-water while 
discoursing of the azuma or banquet 
he was about to provide for dinner. 
Tinned soup, fish from the sea, and 
partridges from the hills were on his 
menu. Just as I raised the glass to 
my lips the storm broke. No barrage 
of the war fell more suddenly. A 
tornado blew from the north, the 
thunder grew to a continuous roll, 
punctuated by deafening detonations, 
the lightning increased to at least 
fifty flashes a minute; yet all these 
phenomena were wellnigh obliterated 
from our stunned senses by the fury 
of the rain. It fell warm and sweet 
on our lips, accustomed to the salty 
waters of the desert. Every light in 
camp but mine was instantaneously 
either blown or washed out, while a 
crash of crockery and Haggi’s yells 
proclaimed the fall of the kitchen 
tent and the ruin of the azwma. A 
shock-headed body in a dripping 
wrap bounced into my tent like a 
wet retriever and bounced out again. 
It was ’Ali Kheir, intent on seeing 
that the two-months’ work repre- 
sented by the map on the plane-table 
was safe. The camelmen moved 
their stuff upwards three times, but 
in the end Lahami was too quick for 
them and five pack-saddles, three 
baggage nets, and some small gear 
were washed out to sea. 

Half an hour after the storm began 
the rain and wind ceased abruptly. 
By then the River Lahami was roar- 
ing down, twelve feet deep and a 
hundred and fifty yards across. Faint 
cries which had started as loud howls 
from the far side announced that 
two of the camelmen were cut off 
and had lost everything they possessed. 
Beyond recommending them to stay 
where they were, we could do nothing 
for them. 

The sheikh now came muttering 
something about whisky, and, since 
he seemed far from satisfied with 
the modest tot I handed him, I 
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invited him to help himself. At that 
he poured himself a whole tumblerful 
of neat whisky and drained it at a 
gulp. With this he was at least as 
much surprised as gratified, and, 
retiring into the darkness, made sport 
for his delighted camelmen. He fell 
everywhere but into the Lahami, 
and accompanied his falls with shouts. 
About nine o’clock the river went 
down, and the lost men were able 
to wade across. 

At dawn the sea was all discoloured 
with mud. Our beasts were safe, 
but a small wadi to the north had 
drowned thirty sheep and a little 
boy, and swept eight wickerwork huts 
down into a depression called El- 
Hiboni, now a lake of some size. 

The first flood of the Lahami was 
laden with thousands of tons of dust 
and fine sand from the hills, the 
wind-borne accumulation of years, 
and where it had been throttled back 
in the gorge above our camp the 
diminution in its speed had caused 
the deposition of much of this load. 
There all the tributary ravines were 
choked at their mouths with newly 
formed terraces of light silt, about 
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twelve feet high. (These were gyb. 
sequently washed away by the second 
and third floods which came shortly 
afterwards.) I measured a crogs. 
section of the flood channel here 4 
150 square metres, and, knowing the 
fall towards the sea to be about 1 jp 
10, concluded that the discharge had 
been 250 to 300 tons of water a second, 
about half that of a very low Nile, 
All the big wadis for two hundred miles 
came down in the same way, and 
letters presently told us of men and 
camels being drowned and railway 
lines being washed away as far north 
as Safaga. 

“- Fortunate indeed were we _ that 
the storm happened at sunset; for 
had the camp been asleep, caravan 
and camels would all have been lost. 
Lahami demonstrated that three nights 
later when a second spate came 
suddenly down at ten o’clock without 
any rain having fallen on us at all. 
The roaring and the rushing woke me 
up, and I could just dimly discern 
a whirling river, full to the brim 
raging past its caving banks in the 
darkness. But we had learnt ou 
lesson and this time nothing was lost. 
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A GALLANT ‘ PACK.’ 


BY PETER CAREW. 


I. War. 


Ir may be assumed with some degree 
of confidence that few General Officers 
began their careers by being cashiered. 
The notable exception was Major- 
General Sir Denis Pack, whose grand- 
son was my friend and neighbour for 
many years. It was from him that 
I learned much of interest concerning 
his grandfather, and through the 
courtesy of Sir Denis’s great-grandson, 
the present head of the Pack-Beresford 
family, I have been enabled to supple- 
ment this information from a family 
memoir. It was of Sir Denis that 
Wellington once said, “Were I by 
some misfortune to find myself in a 
distressing situation, I would as lief 
have Pack as any to relieve me.” 
That Pack’s services were not needed 
in this respect does not detract from 
the implied compliment. Sir Denis 
Pack’s comparatively short career was 
full of incident, and small wonder, 
since he played no unimportant part 
as one of Wellington’s senior com- 
manders throughout the Peninsular 
War and at Waterloo. The extent 
of his services may be gauged by 
the fact that, with the exception of 
the Duke himself, he and his brother- 
in-law, Marshal Beresford, were the 
oly two officers entitled to seven 
Peninsular clasps. On four different 
occasions during the Peninsular War, 
and on a fifth after Waterloo, he 
received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament. He was created K.C.B. 
in 1815 and died in 1823 at the age of 
forty-eight, when he was buried in 
Kilkenny Cathedral. 

Castlecomer, even today, is perhaps 
hot one of the liveliest places in Ire- 
land. In 1793 it was certainly the 
dullest, in the opinion of the officers 
and men of the 14th Light Dragoons 





who had the misfortune to be stationed 
there. Nerves were apt to become 
frayed and tempers to rise on slight 
provocation. Captain Sir George 
Dunbar was apparently not everyone’s 
meat as a Troop Commander ; he was 
certainly Cornet Pack’s poison. That 
in itself was no justification for a 
Cornet to strike his superior officer, 
an offence of which Cornet Pack was 
found guilty at a General Court 
Martial held in Kilkenny Court House. 
He was sentenced to be cashiered. 
Such a punishment might well deter 
most young men from further military 
service; not so Cornet Pack, and 
within a very short time he had 
volunteered and been accepted for 
service in the force proceeding to 
Flanders to reinforce the army under 
the Duke of York. He served all 
through the campaign in Holland, 
which was no picnic under the incom- 
petent leadership of the Royal General. 
He appears to have made strenuous 
efforts to atone for his initial error, 
and he was so far successful that after 
carrying out a singularly dangerous 
mission to Nieuport he was reinstated 
in his rank of Cornet. He was the last 
to escape from the horrors which 
afterwards befell the ill-fated garrison. 
Later he was present at the action of 
Boxtel with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
commanding the 33rd Regiment, “‘ who 
was under fire for the first time and 
bore himself right well.’”’ Pack had a 
further opportunity of improving his 
acquaintance with that distinguished 
officer during the unpleasant rearguard 
action fought across Holland in the 
winter of 1794 and 1795. The 14th 
Light Dragoons apparently bore no 
ill-will, and Pack was delighted to 
find himself promoted Lieutenant in 
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that regiment on his return; pre- 
sumably not on the recommendation 
of Sir George Dunbar, who, perhaps 
fortunately for both, had been trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

In 1796 Ireland was as distressful 
@ country as she has been on later 
occasions in her history, and Pack, 
who had now been promoted Captain 
in the 5th Dragoon Guards, spent the 
next two years in chasing rebels. He 
was at the storming of the rebel camp 
at Vinegar Hill in 1798, when the 
Church Militant in the shape of a 
renegade priest, Father Murphy, and 
some 16,000 of his congregation, made 
a hasty retreat to Wexford. The 
French endeavoured to revive the 
expiring flames of rebellion, and Pack 
in command of a detached squadron 
was specially employed by Lord Corn- 
wallis to deal with General Humbert, 
who had effected a landing with eight 
hundred men at Killala, sent General 
Lake with a force three times as large 
to the right-about at Castlebar, and 
was marching on Tuam. Pack and 
his squadron reversed the process to 
the discomfiture of Humbert and his 
men, whom he conveyed as prisoners 
to Dublin. Lord Cornwallis was 
highly pleased, and shortly afterwards 
Pack was promoted Major in the 
4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards. 
Towards the end of 1798 he fell on 
his feet in both senses ; for he became 
an infantryman and was promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command of the 
7ist Regiment of Highland Light 
Infantry. 

In August 1805 Sir Home Popham 
and Sir David Baird, the naval and 
military commanders _ respectively, 
were doubtless “‘ doing their country’s 
will when they sailed for Table Bay.” 
The country’s demand was adequately 
met by the defeat of General Janssens 
at Bleuberg in January 1806, whereby 
the whole of the Cape of Good Hope 
was ceded to Britain. The 71st Regi- 
ment under Pack, who was wounded, 
decided the day, but Pack, unconscious 
of its later significance, was not 
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exhilarated: “twas but a miserable 
affair, not worthy the name of g 
battle, so I thought nought of my 
graze on the buttocks and stayed in 
command.” In April, Sir Home 
Popham came to the conclusion that 
life on the Cape station was tame and 
unproductive, whereupon he exceeded 
his mandate and organised a buccan. 
eering expedition to the River Plate, 
Sir David Baird, impressed by Pop. 
ham’s assurances of easy money and 
with equal disregard of his duty as a 
commander, provided as his quota 
the 71st Regiment under Pack, with 
a few dragoons and some artillery, 
the whole being under the command 
of Brigadier-General Beresford. The 
sequence of events is more reminiscent 
of the Arabian Nights than military 
history and reflected little credit on 
the originators of the plan or their 
successors. The futile occupation of 
Buenos Ayres, resulting in its ignomini- 
ous surrender to the Spanish General 
Liniers, brought little to Sir Home 
Popham save a severe reprimand and 
deprivation of command. For Beres- 
ford and Pack it brought imprison- 
ment in a Spanish jail, from which 
both escaped in time to take part in 
the still more futile operations con- 
ducted by Sir Samuel Achmuty and 
General Whitelocke round Monte Video. 
General Whitelocke, having addressed 
a series of somewhat fulsome letters of 
congratulation to Beresford and Pack 
on their gallantry, considered himself 
due for a pat on the back from the 
home authorities. He certainly re- 
ceived one, but it was not of a promis- 
ing nature ; for he was tried by General 
Court Martial for his failure to re- 
capture Buenos Ayres, “ sentenced to 
be cashiered and declared totally 
unfit and unworthy to serve His 
Majesty in any capacity whatever.” 
So ended this miserable fiasco, which 
was summed up in a War Office 
memorandum: “The only officers 
who emerge with credit from this un 
authorised, badly conceived, and worse 
carried out enterprise appear to be 
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General Beresford and Lieut.-Colonel 
Pack of the 71st Regiment.” 

The 71st formed part of the expedi- 
tion which sailed from Cork in July 
1808 under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
Pack took part in the battles of Roleia 
and Vimiera. The 7lst had a momen- 
tary set-back at Vimiera, and with the 
82nd were driven back by the French. 
Their discomfiture, however, was 
quickly rectified by a bayonet charge 
and the 7lst captured the French 
Brigadier, Brénier, who, as Pack says, 
“would have had short shrift had not 
Corporal Mackay with great peril to 
himself rescued him. This wretched 
free-booter Brénier had the insolence 
to offer the brave Corporal his watch 
and purse, who would have none of it. 
The Corporal delivered over his prisoner 
tome and the Brigadier said: ‘ What 
sort of man is this? He has done 
me &@ great service and will not take 
the reward I offer him.’ I said, with 
as much sternness as I could conceive, 
‘We are British soldiers, sir, and not 
plunderers,’ and with this I left him 
to his keepers. I saw to it that the 
Corporal should get a better reward, 
and knowing the good spirit of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, I prayed him to 
make Mackay a Sergeant, which came 
about.” The French were beaten all 
along the line, and Sir Arthur was 
preparing to follow up the enemy when 
Sir Harry Burrard, who had just 
arrived, put a spoke in his wheel by 
forbidding any further pursuit. Pack, 
who was with Sir Arthur when the 
order arrived, says: ‘‘ He was much 
put out and said, ‘ Thwarted again ; 
by God, I will not long bear such un- 
pardonable interference in my affairs.’ 
I have such unbounded respect for 
Sir Arthur that I feel he will be true 
to his word.” Pack was no false 
prophet. 

In December, the 71st was with 
Sir John Moore’s army at Salamanca. 
The outlook was grim enough, the 
Spaniards had been beaten every- 
where, and Madrid had fallen to the 
French. Soult was not the man to 
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lose an opportunity, and Sir John 
Moore knew when the odds were 
against him. The 7lst formed the 
rearguard in the retreat to Corunna 
and on Sth January 1809 fought a 
successful delaying action at Lugo. 
They had harder work to do at 
Corunna on the 16th, but, as at Dun. 
kirk nearly a century and a half later, 
it was well and truly done. Pack says: 
“We have gained a glorious but sad 
victory, the army is safe, but its leader 
is left behind; we buried him where 
he fell.” 

The 7lst appears to have had its 
share of inept General Officers; for 
in July it formed part of the Walcheren 
expedition under the Earl of Chatham, 
After making a perambulatory tour 
of the Scheldt and wasting time in a 
siege of Flushing when he might have 
seized Antwerp, Chatham withdrew to 
Walcheren Island. Not finding that 
insalubrious spot to his liking, he 
returned to England in September. 
The only tangible result of the expedi- 
tion was a gentlemanly duel between 
the Secretary at War and the Foreign 
Secretary, which led to the resignation 
of both Ministers; a fitting termina- 
tion to an enterprise only equalled in 
futility by the River Plate expedition, 

In the middle of 1810, Pack, who 
was now in England, received an 
invitation from Wellington to join 
him in Portugal “if ways and means 
could be found.” The matter was 
arranged without any fuss or bother. 
Pack’s old friend in trouble, Beresford, 
was now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Portuguese army which very con- 
veniently formed part of Wellington’s 
force. Beresford, therefore, ‘ with 
the sanction of Lord Wellington,” 
offered him a Brigade in that service, 
which was duly approved. Pack at 
the same time was advanced to full 
Colonel in the British army and 
appointed A.D.C. to the King, the 
last appointment pleasing Pack from 
loyal sentiments; Wellington, who 
foresaw the uses of a medium between 
the Crown and the Secretary at War, 
B 
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was equally satisfied. At this time 
Wellington, having refused to be 
drawn by Massena, had retired on 
Busaco. It was here that Pack came 
into action with his Portuguese, and, 
like the Commander-in-Chief, had mis- 
givings about the staying-powers of 
our Allies. In his journal of 26th 
September, Pack says: ‘‘ This day the 
French advanced and drove in our 
‘cacadore’ skirmishers like so many 
rabbits; would that I had the 7lst to 
stiffen their backs.” The French 
advanced in force before daybreak on 
the 27th when the Light Division 
under Crauford and Pack’s Portuguese 
bore the brunt of the attack. It may 
perhaps have been the Light Division 
that stiffened their backs, but the 
Portuguese stood to it like men and 
the French withdrew in disorder. 
Wellington was highly pleased and 
wrote to Pack: ‘‘ You have performed 
a task I hardly believed possible in 
inducing the ‘cacadores’ to stand. 
They deserve tents, which the Portu- 
guese government, who cannot be 
relied on in any case of need, promised 
to find, but they have failed in this as 
in everything else. I beg you will 
inform the Commanding Officer of the 
Lisbon Volunteers that the fault is 
none of ours.” Wellington, however, 
was doubtful about the superiority of 
** one volunteer over ten pressed men ”’ 
if he was of the Lisbon variety, and 
had a word of caution to add: “I beg 
you to send an officer to the redoubts 
occupied by these people and see that 
they are either in their places or near 
them and that our artillerymen are 
there likewise.” In October, Pack and 
his brigade formed the rearguard in 
the retirement to Torres Vedras. 

1812, like 1941, saw an international 
gangster obsessed by an “ intuition ” 


whereby he became involved in a war 
with Russia, with disastrous results to 
himself. Although this crowning act 
of madness did not take place till 
June, Napoleon had already suffered 
a serious set-back in the loss of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in January. 


Here, as at 
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Busaco, Pack’s Portuguese exceeded 
expectations; for Wellington in g 
despatch says: ‘‘ Brigadier - General 
Pack, with but indifferent troops, 
carried out a brilliant feint attack 
which he converted into a real one 
and so made the fortress ours.” 

Badajos, which secured the routes 
to Portugal, had also fallen, and 
Wellington decided to push on into 
Spain. On 22nd July he dealt with 
an inconvenient obstruction in the 
shape of Marmont at Salamanca. In 
this action Pack’s Portuguese played 
@ prominent but unfortunate part. 
He makes no bones about it and says; 
** My ‘ cacadores ’ stood well at Busaco 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, much to my 
wonderment, but my mind misgave 
me somewhat when I received the 
order to attack the hill at Hermanito, 
the strongest part of the enemy's 
position; it is the duty of a soldier 
to obey and not to question, hence 
we advanced up the hill and were 
within thirty paces of the top when the 
hidden French reserves leaped on us 
from the rocks on our front and flank, 
I did what in me lay, but the Lisbon 
Volunteers disappeared sooner than 
smoke.” Pack, with no bitterness, says: 
“No one admires Lord Wellington 
more than myself, but I fear he ex- 
pected overmuch from my ‘ Hidalgos,’ 
whose courage is of a vastly changeable 
nature.” 

The nature of the ‘ Hidalgos ’ appar- 
ently underwent a welcome change at 
Burgos. Having driven in the French 
outposts on the hill of San Michael, 
Pack volunteered to make a frontal 
attack on the formidable horn-work 
of the castle, whilst Major Somers 
Cocks worked round the rear. Pack 
says: “It was a very murderous 
conflict, but on this occasion my 
troops did not fail me and with the 
noble help of Major Cocks we gained 
the fort; we were honoured by the 
special thanks of the Prince Regent. 
Poor Major Cocks was killed later and 
I had the melancholy duty of attend- 
ing his burial in company with Lord 
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Wellington and General Cotton.” The 
castle itself proved a harder nut to 
crack, and Pack was placed in charge 
of the siege, which had to be abandoned 
in consequence of a report received 
by Wellington of the enemy’s move- 
ments in the south. Pack’s force 
again formed the rearguard in the 
retirement to Ciudad Rodrigo, a retro- 
grade movement that brought down 
a howl of abuse from the home poli- 
ticians but left Wellington entirely 
unperturbed. 

Before the opening of the campaign 
in 1813, Pack was offered a command 
athome. He refused, much to Welling- 
ton’s gratification: ‘Colonel Bun- 
bury and I are highly flattered by 
your preference of the service in this 
country to that which has been offered 
you by the Secretary of State. I 
think you are right, but at all events 
Iam very sensible of your kindness in 
refusing the offer.’ In May Sala- 
manca was occupied and Joseph, who 
was a poor soldier and a worse General, 
was forced to abandon Madrid and, 
having been soundly beaten at Vittoria, 
retreat to Pampluna. Pack was again 
pleased with the behaviour of his 
troops at Vittoria: ‘‘ Wonders will 
never cease; my 4th regiment of 
‘cacadores’ distinguished themselves 
by driving the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet from the heights. Sir 
Thomas Graham could scarce believe 
his eyes.”” Pack meanwhile had been 
promoted Major-General in the British 
army, and much to his satisfaction 
he left the Portuguese service to 
command the 6th Division then be- 
sieging Pampluna. His tenure of 
command was, however, cut short, 
for he was severely wounded in the 
head at Sauroren on 28th July. 

By October he had recovered from 
his wound and rejoined the 6th Divi- 
sion. Pampluna had surrendered, and 
on 3rd November Wellington gave a 
small dinner-party in his headquarters 
behind the Nivelle to celebrate the 
eccasion. Pack was the guest of 
honour and says: “‘ Lord Wellington 
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could not have chosen company I 
would sooner meet, Marshal Beresford, 
Sir Rowland Hill, Sir Henry Clinton 
and others. Lord Wellington was 
very polite and proposed my health 
after my recovery, which the rest were 
so civil as to acclaim. He then, as 
was his wont, said what was in his 
mind: ‘Gentlemen, we have pros- 
pered, but we have now Soult, a man 
of mettle, in front of us. I intend to 
prod that fat Marshal till he comes to 
my terms and I pray you help me to 
that end.’ Lord Wellington’s plan 
fitted the spirit of our company and 
we returned the toast in a bumper or 
two of his own claret, which, being 
potent, did not so well fit my scarce- 
healed head next morning.” When 
Soult, after suecessive ‘ prods’ at the 
Nivelle and Orthes, finally came to 
terms at Toulouse on 11th April 1814, 
Wellington in a despatch says: “I 
cannot sufficiently applaud the ability 
of Marshal Sir W. Beresford, General 
Sir H. Clinton, Major-General D. Pack 
on all occasions and the conduct of 
the troops under their command.” 
The post-dinner enthusiasm of Welling- 
ton’s guests at the Nivelle was evi- 
dently not of the usual frothy nature 
associated with such occasions. 

Pack was wounded for the third 
time at Toulouse, but in spite of the 
Medical Officer’s orders he had insisted 
on remaining in command. Wellington 
expresses his views to him in a letter 
from Toulouse: ‘I should with pro- 
priety bring you to a court martial on 
the report of the Surgeon, but maybe 
I should have offended equally myself. 
I am desired by the Secretary of State 
to offer you a brigade in the American 
expedition to be sent from Bordeaux, 
but hope you won’t take the offer.” 
Pack, who had no intention of leaving 
Wellington, turned the offer down ; 
he appreciated the Commander-in- 
Chief’s generous gesture, though his 
little jest regarding a court martial 
may not have been entirely tactful 
in view of an earlier episode at 
Kilkenny, 
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Pack’s name appeared in the New 
Year Honours list in 1815 when he 
was created K.C.B. for his services in 
the Peninsula. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed to the command of the 
9th Brigade composed of the Ist, 
42nd, 44th, and 92nd Regiments 
forming part of the 5th Division under 
Sir Thomas Picton. The stage was 
set for the final phase which followed 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 

The ‘Grande Place’ in Brussels at 
two o’clock on the morning of 16th 
June presented an unattractive con- 
trast to the exotic atmosphere of the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ballroom from 
which Pack with other Generals had 
slipped quietly away, nor did the 
prospect of a thirty-mile march to 
Quatre Bras appear to offer any com- 
pensations. Pack’s brigade, however, 
with the 5th and 6th Divisions, which 
formed the reserve, arrived at the 
rendezvous on time. And this was 


fortunate ; for Ney at two o’clock in 
the afternoon delivered his attack in 
force on the Dutch-Belgian troops 
purporting to hold the extreme left of 
Wellington’s position. 


The Prince of 
Orange, who was in command, no 
doubt did his best, but, like Pack’s 
* Hidalgos,’ the courage of his troops 
was of “a vastly changeable nature,” 
and on this occasion changed for the 
worse. Pack says: ‘A more dis- 
tressingly amxious command I never 
had; the Dutch and Belgians were in 
headlong flight from the onslaught 
of the French. Our infantry, in par- 
ticular the 79th Highlanders, did all 
in their power to stem the rout and 
charged repeatedly. The Brunswick 
Hussars (save the name!) were then 
ordered to charge to cover the retreat 
of the infantry, and so well did they 
perform their task that we had to kill 
a good number of them as they went 
to the right-about and joined the 
French cavalry advancing on us. 
Had it not been for the oft-tried 
gallantry of our infantry, I know not 
how we should have fared.” The 
Duke, in paying tribute to those 
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concerned, said in his despatch: “Ww, 
repulsed the enemy and maintained 
our position thanks to the gallantry 
of the Duke of Brunswick, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Orange, General Sir Thomas 
Picton, Major-General Sir Denis Pack, 
and the troops under their command,” 
Pack was delighted to be coupled with 
Sir Thomas Picton, but had mixed 
feelings regarding the two distin. 
guished Royalties mentioned, mor 
particularly the troops under their 
command. 

There was no marked improvement 
in the morale of the Dutch-Belgians in 
the respective actions of Quatre Brag 
and La Haye Sainte. In the latter 
battle they were supported by Pack’s 
and Kempt’s brigades. When at 
1.30 p.m. on the 18th a French column 
under General d’Erlon came within 
musket shot of them, these gentry 
took to their heels again. Pack’s 
and Kempt’s brigades, whose united 
strength after their casualties at Quatre 
Bras only amounted to 3000 men, had 
to face an onslaught of 15,000 trium. 
phant Frenchmen and were driven 
back by sheer weight of numbers. It 
was Pack who, realising the state of 
affairs, galloped up and_ shouted: 
“* Ninety-second, you must charge, for 
all the troops on your right and left 
have given way.” Pack says: “ The 
92nd, as is their wont, responded 
nobly and gave three cheers; they 
formed four deep and in this compact 
order darted into the heart of the 
French column, which had _ small 
stomach for Highland steel ; as Provi- 
dence would have it, up came the 
Seots Greys, who with the 92nd 
shouted ‘Scotland for ever’ and s0 
finished the business, bringing us 
3000 prisoners and saving the day.” 
In the operation, however, Pack was 
wounded for the fourth time, and his 
A.D.C., L’Estrange, an old comrade of 
the 71st, was killed. On this occasion 
Pack, whose wound was severe, was 
not in a fit state to argue with the 
Medical Officer, and was absent from 
parade at eight o’clock that night 
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when the Duke ordered the whole 
line to advance. That moonlight 
pursuit marked an epoch ; for all was 
over save the shouting and the sub- 
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sequent wrangling amongst the Allies, 
an undesirable sequel by no means 
confined to the Peninsular and Waterloo 


campaigns. 


II. Post-war. 


Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Denis 
Pack, as befitted senior commanders 
in a victorious army of occupation, 
enjoyed very comfortable quarters in 
the spring of 1816. Sir Henry, who 
was the Divisional Commander, ap- 
pears to have been a congenial com- 
panion. Pack, writing to Lady Eliza- 
beth Beresford, to whom he had just 
become engaged, says: “‘ Sir Henry is 
most amiable and has obligingly offered 
to share his chateau at Estruval with 
me until such time as I may find one 
in accordance with your taste. I have 
such a@ one in mind at Roquetoire, 
which methinks you would not find 
unpleasing. This country is perfectly 
quiet and the war seems to be trans- 
ported to England. It is curious to 


see & committee sitting in the House 
of Commons on the agricultural dis- 
tress and the people rioting all over 
the country on account of the high 
price of corn and the lowness of wages. 
You seem to have been in good com- 
pany at Epsom raees in the Duke of 


York’s party. I am glad to hear of 
his winning, for no one is more dis- 
tressed for money than H.R.H. save 
his brother.” 

The Duke appears to have been a 
little difficult with regard to officers’ 
correspondence, and possibly adopted 
@ modified form of censorship. Sir 
Henry Clinton and Sir Denis Pack, 
both sticklers for discipline, were not, 
however, inclined to submit tamely to 
| this kind of dictatorship; Pack in 
particular, since he was about to be 
married, and his letters were of an 
intimate nature. It was necessary to 
circumvent the Duke in a gentlemanly 
way, and Pack suggests the procedure 
to Lady Elizabeth: ‘“‘ The Duke of 
| Wellington, without meaning it, has 


teen very cross and inconsiderate to 
us, for he has not only refused the 
applications we made to him for the 
better arrangement of the post, but 
by some artful communication with 
the Post Office in London has stopped 
the separate bag which I had made 
up at Calais. Nothing is now received 
even at Calais but from Cambray. 
However, great a General as the 
Duke certainly is, I think we shall 
outmanceuvre him by your directing 
to me ‘under cover’ to Mr Mantell, 
agent for packets at Dover. Are we 
to never hear anything of my friend 
the Marshal? You have never men- 
tioned him, but I think you must 
know something of him.” This was 
perhaps scarcely a tactful question, 
as the Marshal happened to be a 
natural son of Lady Elizabeth’s father, 
the Ist Marquess of Waterford. 

Mr Mantell, the agent for packets at 
Dover, apparently fulfilled all expecta- 
tions; for Pack, writing to Lady 
Elizabeth in June, says: “I give 
myself great credit for having estab- 
lished this channel of communication 
and so outwitted one who has so oft 
outwitted others. That pillar of 
wisdom, however, who I hope and 
pray knows nought of my little trick 
played on him, has written in the most 
amiable fashion congratulating me on 
my new-found happiness and adding 
some very complimentary remarks on 
my conduct at Toulouse, where he 
threatened to bring me to punishment 
of which I have told you.” 

On 16th July the wedding took 
place in Ireland, the ceremony being 
performed by the bride’s brother, 
Lord John Beresford, then Bishop of 
Raphoe, and the whole affair seems 
to have been of a most satisfactory 
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aristocratic -cum -ecclesiastic nature. 
The bride and bridegroom shortly 
afterwards took up residence in the 
chateau at Roquetoire, where they 
spent the winter of 1816. The Marshal 
had no intention of being left out of 
the picture in spite of inconvenient 
family relationship, and writing to 
Pack after the wedding he says: 
“IT have in my letter to Bess given 
you my congratulations and assure 
you your marriage has given me 
sincere pleasure. I am sorry your 
visits to Lisbon are at an end; I pray 
mine may be soon, for though I can 
manage the King, the people are the 
very devil to handle, as without doubt 
you know with your knowledge of 
their uncertain conduct. My love to 
Bess and desire her not to follow any 
of the bad habits of her husband and 
‘entre nous ’ of her father ! ” 

Lady Elizabeth Pack found the 
chateau at Roquetoire “entirely to 
her taste,” and according to all 
accounts was a charming hostess in 
the friendly and intimate atmosphere 
engendered by the army of occupation. 
It was not, however, to be supposed 
that a successful General who had 
acquired an extremely fascinating wife 
would be allowed to escape his social 
obligations. Pack, in fact, had no 
desire to, and it was really with great 
pleasure that he received an invitation 
from Colonel Reynell commanding his 
old regiment to present their colours : 
““My dear General, believe me sincere 
when I assure you that as an individual 
of the 71st, if there is one thing more 
than another of which I am regi- 
mentally vain, it is that you com- 
manded us for so many years. We 
have received a magnificent pair of 
colours, and I have to convey to you 
the united wishes of the whole corps 
that, as our old and revered Com- 
manding Officer, you would present 
these colours to the regiment. I need 
hardly say how flattered we should be 
if Lady Elizabeth would condescend 
to perform this office with her fair 
hands.”” The ceremony went off with 
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great éclat in January 1817, when a 
Pack says: “I bellowed like a byl 
proclaiming the glories of the regiment 
and Elizabeth finished the busines 
more quietly with ‘her fair hands’ jp 
accord with Colonel Reynell’s desire,” 

Two spells of leave in 1817 and 18]8 
were each productive of a son for the 
Packs, and on the birth of his heir jy 
1817 Pack received, among many 
letters of congratulation, one from 
Colonel Reynell on behalf of all ranks 
of the 71st: ‘We beg to offer ou 
sincere felicitations on this happy 
presentation and make no doubt that 
her Ladyship performed this act with 
her accustomed ease and _ grace.” 
Colonel Reynell probably had the 
presentation of colours in mind, and 
it was a nicely turned compliment, 
but her Ladyship’s reaction is not 
recorded. Shortly before the birth of 
his second son Pack had an interview 
with the Duke of York, who put a 
few perfunctory questions about the 
army of occupation. H.R.H. then 
asked Pack if he had come over on 


electioneering business or to see Epsom 
races, “as there was devilish little to 


be made out of either.” Pack assured 
H.R.H. that he had been granted 
leave by the Duke of Wellington solely 
on account of his wife’s approaching 
confinement. His Royal Highness 
cocked his Episcopalian nose and 
assumed a virtuous air: ‘‘ Very right, 
very proper, I pray you to request 
her Ladyship to accept my com 
miseration.”” The Duke of York’ 
curious choice of words may have 
appealed to her Ladyship’s feeling 
at the moment, but the event happily 
came about with as much ‘ease ani 
grace’ as foretold by Colonel Reynel, 
who was possibly not so conversall 
with such affairs as His Royal Highness. 

The army of occupation was all very 
well up to a point, but Pack was 
becoming a little weary of it; mor: 


over, he had now a nursery entourf 


age to consider, and hearing that 
the Governorship of Mauritius might 


shortly become vacant, he persuaded 
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the Duke of Wellington to put in a 
word for him with Lord Bathurst. 
The Duke, always willing to oblige a 


| close friend, went at it in his usual 


pald-headed way, but took rather too 
much for granted: ‘“‘ My dear Lord, 
I believe that Sir Alexander Campbell 
derived little advantage from his 
appointment as Governor of Mauritius 
and that he is in but bad circumstances ; 
I don’t mean you to lay him aside in 
favour of Pack, who would like the 
appointment, but it is but justice to 
Pack to state in his favour that no 
officer in the service has been more 
zealous or distinguished than himself 
on all occasions.” Lord Bathurst, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
had no intention of being urged by 
the Duke to any course of action and 
said as much: ‘*‘ My dear Lord Duke, 
with great respect, I must be per- 
mitted to arrange my own affairs. 
I hold Sir Denis Pack in great esteem, 
but Sir Alexander is very well pleased 
as he is.” One of the few occasions, 
perhaps, on which the biter was bit 
for ‘ unpardonable interference.’ Pack 
had perforce to put up with the army 
of occupation and leave his family 
behind. It was, however, only to be 
for two or three months, and he 
appears to have passed the time very 
pleasantly and comfortably withal, 
having a full complement of servants, 
including a Parisian chef. 

There were many “ fair women and 
brave men” in and around Valen- 
ciennes during October 1818. Lady 
Colville, the wife of the Divisional 
Commander, gave a recherché little 
ball on the 2nd. Lord Hill and Pack 
each took a party. Pack, giving a 
dutiful account to Lady Elizabeth, 
says: “‘ Saving your presence, I en- 
joyed it vastly; all the best people 
there and I did not think Valenciennes 
could have shown so many young and 
good faces. The Duke, with a good 
many of the young staff from Cambray, 
looked in as he told me, ‘ pour en- 
courager les autres.’ He very amiably 
desired his respects to you and the 
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two young ‘ Pack-horses,’ which I 
thought a rare turn of fun on his part. 
The 52nd band played delightfully, 
and I know not whether their music 
or the General’s vintage prevailed on 
me to dance a quadrille with Miss 
Hill, who is of a vinegary countenance 
and sour withal. I must lament your 
absence, but everything except pleasure 
tends to prove the propriety of our 
arrangements.” On the face of it, 
Miss Hill does not appear to have 
offered adequate compensation, and 
no doubt her Ladyship was duly 
gratified. 

Entertainment of Royalties and the 
inevitable reviews were the order of 
the day towards the end of October. 
A hectic week’s proceedings are again 
retailed to Lady Elizabeth: “ The 
Duke, accompanied by the Marshal, 
together with the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, arrived 
yesterday. The Duke was looking 
very well and told me old Bliicher was 
somewhere in the background, which 
was as well, as his manners, I believe, 
in polite company leave a good deal 
to be desired. This morning (the 
22nd) we met at the Duke’s house and 
followed his Grace in a body on foot 
to their Majesties’ respective residences. 
Our reception was most gracious, and 
in the evening we went to the Duke’s 
to meet the Sovereigns again. The 
King of Prussia’s A.D.C. told me 
nothing would induce His Majesty to 
allow old Bliicher in, so he is still 
behind the scenes where he can spit 
in comfort. Next morning the Russian 
review took place, and a very magni- 
ficent appearance their army made. 
The Marshal (Beresford) was invited 
by the Emperor to inspect them, and 
as he did so looked very fat and 
‘martial’ like. The ball in the 
evening was very gay and the Duke 
was liberal in his invitations. All the 
married ladies and a great many 
regimental officers were there. The 
Emperor joined the Polonaise, but, 
like his countrymen, is awkward. 
The 79th are now marching through 
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the town, and I am surprised the 
Grand Duke Constantine is not at 
their head ; he admired them so much 
at the review. The 4th Regiment 
gave the guards over the Sovereigns 
and the Emperor gave 120 gold 
napoleons to his guard and 12 naps. 
each to the sergeants. The King of 
Prussia saved his bacon and only 
gave a military salute.” His Majesty’s 
predilection for dispensing tinsel whilst 
retaining the gold was perhaps a 
pointer to the mentality of later 
Teutonic potentates. 

After the return of the army of 
occupation, Pack was appointed G.O.C. 
Western District. In the reaction 
following years of war, austerity 
appears to have figured little in the 
programme, and social activities were 
allowed full play. Lady Elizabeth 
was in a delicate state of health for 
some part of the time, but Pack saw 
everybody worth seeing. In May 
1820 he attended a Levée to pay his 
court to the new King in company 
with the Duke of Wellington. As 
may be imagined, there was a hum 
of excitement generally, with so many 
notabilities about, and the tailors 
were run off their legs decking out 
their distinguished clients. Lady Eliza- 
beth was now installed in the Citadel 
at Plymouth and Pack kept her fully 
informed of the proceedings: “I am 
waiting in Lord Fitzroy’s room for 
the Duke, who was to be here at five 
o’clock. I saw the Duchess, who said 
she hoped the Duke would not keep 
her waiting ‘as usual’ as we are all 
to dine with Lord and Lady Liverpool 
at the United Service Club. 10th May, 
The Duke is like a bear with a sore 
head ; I suspect he was indiscreet in 
his choice of victuals last night, 
which were so good that they might 
have been prepared by Francois, our 
cook at Valenciennes. I am now in 
full preparation for the Levée with a 
tailor by my side putting the stars on 
my coat. Beresford accompanies us 
to Court.” The function was appar- 
ently very successful from every point 
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of view ; the King being most gracious, 
extending an invitation to the Duke 
and Pack to join him on his yacht 
at Weymouth. Pack describes His 
Majesty as looking well and, “ fo, 
him, firm on his legs.’”’ The Duke had 
apparently recovered from his ‘ hang. 
over’; for Pack says he was mor 
amiable than might have been ex. 
pected after the morning meeting, 
perhaps in anticipation of a further 
delectable choice of victuals on board 
the Royal yacht. 

In October Pack was laid up for 
some time with severe pain in the 
head due to his old wound. Other 
distinguished persons were also suffer. 
ing from headache at this time, though 
from a different cause. The origin of 
this fashionable disease was of course 
the unfortunate Queen Caroline, and 
Lord Liverpool, who had instituted 
proceedings against her, became a 
prolific ‘carrier.’ Lord Exmouth, a 
great friend of Pack’s, writing from 
the House of Lords, says: “I am 
approached daily by your numerous 
friends with anxious inquiries for 
you; the Duke, Lord Hill, Comber. 
mere, Torrens, and a hundred others 
surround me every morning in the 
House to ask after you. I think we 
also need your sympathy over this 
miserable business of the K. and Q. 
We hope to be released this week, 
but how to escape abuse we know not, 
so we must take our chance of broken 
heads. Lord L. deserves the first.” 

The much-discussed Coronation of 
George IV., which had hung fire for a 
year, was at last to take place, and in 
July 1821 Pack, with a few of his 
intimates, was comfortably installed 
in Arthur’s Club for the occasion. 
He gave a small bachelor dinner-party 
on the night of his arrival, and among 
his guests were Lady Elizabeth’s 
brothers, Lord Waterford, Lord Beres- 
ford, and Lord George Beresford, the 
last being Comptroller of the House- 
hold; so gossip about Royal affairs 
was not lacking, and it was naturally 
of a somewhat spicy variety in view 
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of the unfortunate contretemps which 
had occurred in the Royal circle. 
Pack, writing to Lady Elizabeth, says : 
“ A very pleasant party ; the Marshal 
and Waterford in great spirits, but 
the latter, I am sorry to say, drank 
too much. Brother George has his 
uses, however, for he knows every- 
thing and has the giving away of all 
tickets for the Coronation. He says 
the Queen has been refused any 
place, which, when known, will create 
great alarm as she is determined to 
go. She is not thought hardly of and 
is sunk as low as her enemies could 
wish. There are bets even now that 
the Coronation will not take place, 
but George and myself are putting 
odds on the other George. There is 
to be a drawing-room and ball given 
by the King after the ceremony ; the 
Queen has told George she is deter- 
mined to be a spectator at least; he 
is at his wits’ end to handle the affair.” 

Lord George and Pack made safe 
bets; for the Coronation came off on 
19th July and was a most splendid 
affair in spite of one or two ugly 
incidents. Lord George, for instance, 
had to manhandle the Queen away 
from the doors of the Abbey, and got 
booed by the crowd for his trouble. 
Pack, reporting this exciting episode 
to Lady Elizabeth, says: ‘‘ The Queen 
did as I told you she would and has 
sunk herself for ever. There is nothing 
talked of in the clubs this morning 
but her flight; George says she set 
out with Alderman Wood and Lady 
A. Hamilton, but I have not yet 
heard what has become of her.” Lord 
George apparently somewhat mis- 
trusted the escort, but in his own 
mind was convinced that, though the 
Queen may have been deficient in 
moral dignity, there was no founda- 
tion for the charges brought against 
her character, and for the lighter 
indiscretions of her life, the treatment 


} of her husband was quite sufficient 


both to account and to atone. 
The Duke and Pack duly paid their 


A Gallant ‘ Pack.’ 
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visit to the Royal Yacht, which the 
latter describes as “‘ really most beauti- 
ful and a sort of floating Brighton 
Pavilion.” As may be imagined, the 
quality of the food and wines left 
nothing to be desired, so much so, 
that their consumption occupied a not 
inconsiderable part of the twenty- 
four hours. The King, as usual, was 
most gracious, but the Duke was 
inclined to be sulky. Pack, recording 
events to Lady Elizabeth, says: “‘ The 
King is going by long sea to Ireland, 
but the Duke is furious, for a report 
has spread that by the advice of a 
certain lady he is not to be taken, as 
he might attract undue notice. I saw 
Lady Jersey on my return to town; 
she seems to be quite reconciled, and 
her two boys acted as pages to the 
King at the Coronation. I have just 
seen the Duke at Prince Esterhazy’s ; 
he is not going to Ireland and has 
gone off in a huff to inspect the fort- 
resses in the Netherlands.” 

That was the last occasion on which 
Pack saw the Duke and so we take 
leave of them, the one starting on his 
foreign tour, with some way still to 
go, and the other, with his course 
nearly run. It was in July 1823 that 
Pack was suddenly taken ill while on 
@ visit to his old friend the Marshal. 
He died in his house on the 24th, 
The Duke was acutely distressed on 
hearing of the death of his friend and 
comrade-in-arms, and, writing to Lady 
Elizabeth, he says: “I assure you it 
will give me great satisfaction for 
your sake and for that of my poor 
friend to contribute in any manner 
to your comfort. I shall always be 
happy to manifest my respect and 
affection for his memory by my 
regard for those whom he has left 
behind him.” Pack had a short life, 
but, as may be gathered by this survey, 
an extremely full one. It may be 
fairly said that the ‘ Cashiered Cornet ’ 
deserved well of his country, and that 
he left a record of which no man need 
have felt ashamed, 
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THE MAKING OF A MONUMENT. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. @. A. HENNIKER, D,.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


By October 1945 the 43rd (Wessex) 
Division had collected in Germany 
and in England a considerable sum of 
money with which to commemorate 
those of the division who lost their 
lives fighting in N.W. Europe. At 
a meeting of commanding officers it 
was decided to spend the greater part 
of this sum on various purposes in the 
Counties of Wessex, and to build a 
monument in Normandy “at a cost 
not exceeding £100.” As commander 
of the Royal Engineers of the division 
I was called upon to build the monu- 
ment. This was, of course, the only 


way that a reasonably worthy memorial 
could be built for the price; though 
it was ironical that I, who hold no 
brief for monuments, should be the 
one to build it. 

The monument, as finally designed, 


was to be square in plan, and was to 
stand upon a low plinth. It was to 
consist of an upper and a lower block. 
On the lower block there was to be an 
inscription. On the upper block there 
was to be a panel with the divisional 
sign carved upon it. 

The sign of the 43rd Division is the 
Goldern Wyvern of Wessex, a fabulous 
monster with the head of a lion, the 
wings of an eagle, and the tail and 
claws of a dragon. It dates back to 
the earliest times. It is depicted in 
the Bayeux Tapestry as the device on 
the British standards at the Battle of 
Hastings. It is a fine symbol of 
which the soldiers were immensely 
proud. So much so that one of them, 
when asked in an educational period 
what he was fighting for, pointed with 
his thumb at the sign on the wall and 
said simply: ‘“‘ That thing!” 
And he meant it. 

The monument was to be made of 
granite from a demolished German 


autobahn bridge near the H.Q. of the 
division. Besides reducing the cost, 
this enabled the stones to be fashioned 
throughout the winter of 1944-45 in 
our own workshop. 

The work was fraught with diff. 
culties. The granite blocks wer 
immensely hard to chip into shape, 
The crane for lifting them was con. 
tinually being required for other work. 
The unit owning the transporters on 
which the stone was to be collected 
was disbanded. Finally, the stone. 
mason got a Class B release and 
vanished overnight. We _ therefore 
went in search of a German mason 
willing to undertake the work. 

A firm of monumental masons near- 
by came forward with the information 
that they were anxious for business, 
The manager was a stout German 
with a wooden leg. He had worked in 
America between the wars and was 
delighted at the prospect of 4 
business deal with the British. He 
professed, as usual, hatred of the 
Nazis, love of democracy, respect for 
the British in general and me in par 
ticular; and was, in fact, so oily as to 
be embarrassing. 

The exhibits in his yard were sufi- 
cient testimony to his skill, but he 
also produced a testament to his ow 
pro-British attitude. He had, during 
the war, apparently shielded some 
R.A.F. men trying to escape from 4 
prisoner-of-war camp. He had a letter 
of thanks purporting to be from one 
of them. By mere chance during the 
winter I saw in the house of the ex: 
gauleiter of Luneburg a piece of plate 
presented by the self-same stone 
mason “in token of esteem and 
affection.”” Bygones, however, shouli 
be bygones, and his skill was too good 
to miss. 
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All this time the site for the monu- 
ment was only vaguely defined as 
‘gill 112.’ This is the top of a ridge 
near Caen on which the division 
fought its first major battle in the 
campaign. The battle culminated 
in the capture and retention of the 
ridge. Fighting had been hellish, and 
casualties on both sides heavy. I had 
not taken part in the fighting there, 
but I had heard about it from those 
who had, and I had read the German 
account of it. The history of the 
German 10th Panzer Division came 
into our hands, and the account of 
this battle was most dramatic. They 
called it “‘the Battle of the Stunted 
Oaks.” This 8.8. division fought 
against us many times, and the author 
confessed to a sinking feeling amongst 
his men when they knew they were 
up against the ‘‘ English Yellow Dragon 
Division.” 

The masonry was not finished till 
June 1946, by which time the 43rd 
Division had been disbanded. The 
sappers fortunately remained, and the 
late commander of the division was 
still in the theatre. The thread of 
continuity was stretched, but it still 
held. With the help of the General 
the necessary permits for a journey to 
Normandy were forthcoming and a 
French liaison officer was detailed to 
accompany me. 

The liaison officer had one of the 
great feudal names of ancient France, 
but answered to ‘Johnnie.’ He had 
an Alsatian dog called ‘ Heide,’ after 
its upbringing on the German heath 
of Luneburg. Johnnie, a sapper 
corporal, the driver, Heide, and I 
packed into my car and we set out on 
our pilgrimage to Hill 112. 

We motored across the Ruhr. Rain 
streamed down from leaden skies, 
which aggravated the dejected appear- 
ance of ruins and the grey hopeless 
look in the eyes of the hungry Germans. 
The misery war has brought on these 
people defies description. We crossed 
the Rhine at Cologne by Patton 
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Bridge. The magnificence of the river 
and the conception of the bridge, 
built by the joint labours of the 
Royal Engineers and the Germans, 
do something to relieve the bleak 
prospect on all sides. The bridge 
derives its name from the American 
commander who made the first bridge- 
head across the Rhine at Remagen 
nearby. 

From Cologne we set out across 
country; for I wanted to stop at 
Brunssum, in Holland, where we had 
been billeted in the winter of 1944, 
We passed through Julich, the worst- 
blitzed town in the world. Not a 
brick stands upon another above 
waist height. The people live in the. 
cellars. From there we drove past 
Hoven Wood, the scene of one of the 
division’s most bloody battles, through 
Geilenkirchen, which we had captured 
alongside the Americans, and finally 
down a mud road (called Bond Street) 
which we had built in 1944. 

As we came to the frontier of Holland 
a gendarme stopped the car. Then, 
when he saw the Wyvern sign on the 
mudguard, a grin suffused his face and 
he bade us pass without further cere- 
mony. We stopped in Brunssum in 
front of the house where once our 
Mess had been. The appearance of 
the Wyvern sign was like the pipe of 
the Pied Piper. The children all came 
tumbling out of the houses, and the 
supply of sweets we had for the occa- 
sion was soon expended. Our hostess 
overwhelmed us with hospitality. She 
showed us the letters, photographs, 
and presents sent her from England 
by the now demobbed soldiers who 
had been in her house. ‘ That is Jim, 
the cook, with his wife and children. 
Here is a Christmas card from Corporal 
Jackie. Here is the photo of Monty 
when he came’—and so on. Her 
mixture of broken French and German 
rattled fluently on, interrupted by the 
telephone from the burghers of Bruns- 
sum, all eagerly asking us to visit 
them. Gin here, schnapps there, 
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wine in the next house: it requires a 
good head to visit Brunssum if you 
wear the Wyvern sign. 

Behind the church we saw the British 
cemetery. The rain had stopped and 
we beheld the rows of graves, tended 
by the Dutch, with roses growing on 
them. Wet leaves sparkled in the 
last rays of the setting sun. We stood 
bare-headed and thoughtful, remember- 
ing the day we buried this man or that. 
Thirty graves of my own sappers were 
@ sharp reminder that the road to 
victory is lined with the crosses of 
one’s comrades. 

Next morning we had a send-off out 
of all proportion to our deserts. We 
crossed the Maas at Maastricht by the 
American bridge, and passed into 
Belgium with the same disregard for 
formality, when once recognised as 
‘ officiers Anglais.’ We passed through 
Liége, Namur and Mons, and so to 
the broad plains of France. 

The roads of France are probably 
the best in Europe today. In Germany 
the money was all spent on the auto- 
bahns to the exclusion of the byroads. 
In Holland and Belgium the roads were 
ruined by the battles and by the 
movements of armies during the winter 
of 1944-45. But in France there was 
little fighting outside Normandy and 
the miles of tarmac are a treat to 
traverse. 

None the less we had a puncture 
and turned into a farmyard to change 
the wheel. The good lady of the house 
came out. ‘“‘ English or American ? ” 
she asked in English. We told her. 
She was delighted, and told us her 
life’s history. ‘“‘In World War IL., 
when our soldiers also fought,” she 
said (rather unkindly for Johnnie), 
“our farm was in the front line. We 
lived in the cellar and in 1919 my 
daughter married a Tommy, who took 
her away to London.” 

The farmer came in for his mid-day 
meal and the family insisted on our 
sharing it. We contributed some of 
our rations; but that did not com- 
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pensate the household for the duck 
they made us take away when we left 
for Paris. 

Johnnie lives in Paris, and afte 
we had put the driver and the corporal 
in the transit camp we went to his 
home. His mother, father, and siste 
(with another colossal dog) greeted us 
at the door. In my mind I neve 
associate the French with a love of 
dogs, but this household must be the 
exception that proves the rule. Within, 
however, the artistic discomfort of 
the drawing-room, the dainty cuisine, 
the cultured talk of the neighbours 
who joined us, the grotesque inefi. 
ciency of the plumbing, and _ the 
absence of any bathroom soon cop. 
jured up that atmosphere peculiar to 
the French at home. 

Our next day’s trip was to bea 
short one and we spent the morning in 
Paris. A man must live in Paris to 
understand it: I never have. When 
I am a pedestrian I cross the street 
with my life in my hand. When I am 
a motorist I am thwarted continually 
by the nonchalant way the populace 
wanders on the highway. Some science 
underlies it, but it is a science I have 
never grasped. 

I entered a shop to buy silk stock- 
ings for my wife. Every shape and 
shade were displayed for me to choose. 
I explained that I had no coupons. 
“No matter,” said the shop assistant. 
“With coupons they cost so-and-so; 
without them they will be a little 
more.” 

** In England,” said Johnnie thought- 
fully, ‘‘ you do things better.” This 
sentiment I heard repeated many 
times. At Johnnie’s house there was 
an official of the French Ministry of 
Agriculture. He had just returned from 
a tour of inspection of the agriculture of 
southern England. ‘ Your problems,” 
he said, ‘‘ are the same as ours; but 
you tackle them with resolution.” 
Everywhere one meets this uncom: 
fortable feeling that somehow the 
French feel that they are not coming 
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up to scratch. Everywhere they are 
prosecuting traitors or honouring the 
Resistance. 

In the afternoon we motored to 
Bayeux and stopped the night in a 
British camp. A _ British unit is 
building cemeteries there. The next 
of kin may rest assured that this work 
is being done with the utmost thorough- 
ness and dignity. 

Next morning we went to Hill 112. 
Near the summit there is a wooden war 
memorial to commemorate the French 
Resistance. It is a perfect site at a 
road junction and commands a wide 
vista of Caen and the valley of the 
Ome. But the monument is made of 
wood and the paint is blistered and 
faded by the weather. 

On the top of the hill stand the 
remains of an oak plantation. The 
stumps of trees, the tangled bits of 
barbed wire, the derelict tanks, and 
the twisted guns bear testimony to the 
fighting there. “The Battle of the 
Stunted Oaks ” is well named by the 
Germans. All around rank grass 
grows, unploughed for fear of mines. 
A few disconsolate German prisoners 
were clearing them, and every now 
and then one heard the report as a 
mine was fired. 

In the village of Esquay Notre 
Dame we met the mayor, a fat, cheerful, 
red-faced man, whose house was one 
of the few to survive the liberation. 
Most of the houses are merely stones, 
collected into orderly piles. A derelict 
Mark IV. tank, with its black crosses 
and camouflage paint, lies half across 
the road where it was ‘ brewed-up’ 
two years ago. On the outskirts of 
the village a contractor has a hut. 
He is to rebuild the village. He has a 
project, but he cannot begin for lack 
of materials. ‘‘ In England,” he said, 
“you do things better.” 

The mayor took us back to Hill 112. 
He showed us the exact place where 
he wanted our monument. He would 
buy the land, and the ‘commune’ 
would preserve the monument for 
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ever. We found a place for the sappers 
to live while building it, and the cor- 
poral and I pegged out the foundation. 
The mayor undertook to lay a concrete 
foundation a metre deep under the 
plinth; so that when the granite 
arrived building could begin. 

The difficulty of supporting a dumb- 
bell at arm’s length is as nothing com- 
pared with building a war memorial 
in Normandy when you live near 
Hanover. Some means of intercom- 
munication had to be devised—letters 
take over a week to travel. Means of 
collecting materials for the mayor’s 
foundation had to be arranged, for the 
mayor had no transport. A dozen 
bureaucratic obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted. The Ministry of This wanted 
plans in quintuplicate. The Ministry 
of That wanted a detailed specification. 
I do not know how these things are 
arranged in England, but I hope 
better. 

The trek back to Hanover was not 
marked by any incidents; but two 
unexpected letters awaited me on my 
return. The first stated simply that 
I was to be posted to India ‘shortly’. 
This increased the need for haste; 
for the disbanding of the division and 
demobilisation of the officers had left 
me as the sole survivor still in a 
position to press the matter ahead. 
The corporal was therefore sent off 
immediately with the granite blocks 
on two transporters, a fortnight’s 
rations, a mobile crane, and a posse 
of sappers to help him. 

The other letter was from an Ameri- 
can Colonel D. of the United States’ 
Engineers near Munich, asking me to 
stay with him. When the fighting 
ended, an arrangement was made 
between the British Second Army and 
the U.S. Ninth Army, whereby units 
of each exchanged members on visits. 
Ninth Army H.Q. and Second Army 
H.Q. had long since been disbanded, 
but the exchanges between my sappers 
and the U.S. Engineers had survived. 
I had tried vainly to get Colonel D. to 
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stay with me. It now seemed that 
unless I were to arrange to stay with 
him forthwith I never should; and 
that would be a pity. 

Things all worked out well. The 
monument was due for completion 
the day before I was to leave for 
England, and my successor came in 
time for me to hand over the reins of 
office with ten days to spare. I there- 
fore determined to go from Hanover 
to Munich, from Munich to Esquay, 
attend the unveiling ceremony, and 
then cross to England. 

On 2ist August my driver and I 
set off with a jeep and trailer con- 
taining baggage, rations, and petrol 
for a 1200-mile journey. The first 
evening saw us in Frankfurt in the 
heart of the American Zone. With a 
British detachment outside the town 
I found accommodation for the driver 
and myself. Having seen my driver 
fixed up for supper in the soldiers’ 
dining - hall, I went to the ‘ Allied 
Casino’ for my own. It was only 
then that I discovered that in my 
pocket I had the form of currency 
used in the British Zone and that it 
was not acceptable in Frankfurt. 

It should perhaps be said here that, 
to check the Black Market in the 
British Zone, a special currency has 
been devised. The soldiers are paid in 
it and it is the only currency that can 
be used in canteens or changed to 
English money at the ports or post 
offices. The plan may not stop the 
determined rogue, but it removes 
temptation from the artless majority. 

It is therefore very right and proper 
in the British Zone for an officer to 
have no marks, but only the special 
currency. In the Allied Casino in 
Frankfurt things were different. Strains 
of distant music and a smell of dinner 
served only to fan the flames of hunger 
inside me. A queue was forming at 
the reception desk. An American 
major, seeing the parachute badge on 
my right arm, tapped me on the 
shoulder. 
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“Say, colonel,” he said, “are yoy 
in the First British Airborne Diyj. 
sion?” I said I had been. “ Waal,” 
he continued, “I was in the Eighty. 
second in Holland and you must hays 
dinner with me.” A more spontaneoy 


or welcome gesture it is hard ty 
The Yanks are hospitable 


imagine. 
chaps. 

Next day we pressed on down the 
autobahn to Stuttgart, crossed the 
Danube at Ulm by a temporary bridge, 
and arrived at Murnau, forty mil 
south of Munich, at ten o’clock at 
night. There was a large and brightly 
illuminated barracks on the left. We 
stopped at the barred door. I ranga 
bell and hammered. A head appeared 
in a window above. 

“Does the Engineer Battalion live 
here?” I asked. The head said 
*Unrra’”’?; so I asked where the 
battalion lived. The head said, “No 
understand”; so I tried again in 
German and then in French. A Gl. 
strolling along the pavement inter. 
rupted. 
he said. ‘“‘Who d’you want?” | 
told him, and was directed to another 
barracks farther on. In the guard. 
room I saw my own letter to Colonel D. 
lying unopened on the table. It wa 
my letter accepting his invitation 
It had taken four weeks to get ther. 
The guard commander did some tele: 
phoning, and in half an hour Colonel D. 
arrived. I had appeared like a bolt 
from the blue. 

We fixed up my driver and went i 
Colonel D.’s car to his house. His 
wife, he said, was at the cinema with 
their little boy, aged eleven. The 
German servants were out and Colonel 
D. led me to the kitchen. In less tim 
than it would take to do the subject 
justice in writing, tins were bur 
open and I was being fed on the fa 
of the Middle West and Cocacola from 
the refrigerator. 

Presently Mrs D. and the boy ® 
turned. After a night-cap from § 


bottle of ‘Scotch’ I had brought fof 





“All half-baked in there,’ § 
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the occasion, we retired for the night. 
At hospitality few nations can hold a 
candle to the Americans, and Colonel 
and Mrs D. made me feel at home in 
no time. 

Next day Colonel D. took me a 
tour of his barracks and gave me 
lunch at his club. British Army 
uniform is not suitable for American 
life. When an American officer 
enters his office or club he takes off his 
coat and his tie. He still looks tidily 
dressed ; for he wears no braces and 
his shirt is of the tennis shirt pattern. 
The temperature at which Americans 
keep their houses makes the British 
officer wish he could do the same. 

In the afternoon we went a “ tour 
of the area.” We flashed through 
Garmisch and Oberammergau, peered 
at the mountains through the closed 
windows of a saloon car, and learnt 
that they were the highest mountains 
in Germany. When we returned we 
found Mrs D., a pinafore over her 
evening dress, making preparations for 
a dinner-party. Another Colonel and 
his wife and a major and his wife were 
expected. It was a delightful party ; 


but I was put through the grill on 
Britain and everything to do with it. 


“Tell me now,” asked Mrs X.,, 
“do you in your schools learn diplo- 
macy ? You’re all so good at it.”— 
“Do you teach your soldiers deport- 
ment ? or why do they all behave as 
though each one carried the whole 
responsibility for the British Empire 
on his shoulders ? ”’—‘* How high are 
the white cliffs of Dover? Are they 
8s high as the Empire State Building 
in New York ? ”’—“‘ Are the people in 
England interested in Germany? I 
wish ours were.”—‘‘ Gee! I’m glad 
to hear you also have worries over 
demobilisation.”—“‘ I sure would like 
my wifetosee England. Just like alittle 
garden it is.”—‘‘ What do the people 
in England think about Attlee ?”’— 
“Why don’t you adopt the right-hand 
tule of the road ? ’—‘* How far back 
can you trace your ancestors ? ” 
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Under this barrage of questions I 
felt a most imperfect ambassador for 
England. 

We sat up late talking. It was 
after midnight when the guests left 
and we went to bed. It was one of 
the most homely parties I ever ro- 
member. The Americans have a 
charming home life, and are to be 
seen at their best in it. 

Next morning we loaded up the 
jeep and departed. A number of 
G.I.s came to say good-bye to my 
driver. He evidently had been as 
good an ambassador for England as my 
bottle of whisky had been for Scotland. 

We motored across the American 
Zone and entered the French one. 
A shaggy French sentry sat at the 
barrier smoking a cigarette, his rifle 
resting between his knees. On hearing 
our nationality he asked no questions, 
and we motored on all day. We con- 
tinually met French lorries stopped 
for want of petrol. It was not possible 
to get petrol from French Army 
sources, sO we were reluctant to give 
them what Colonel D. had lavished 
upon us. However, at one place my 
driver was able to repair a British 
lease-lend lorry. 

By the evening we were in a small 
village near Saarbrucken. I stopped 
two French officers walking down the 
road and asked where we could spend 
the night. 

“Come, mon colonel, to our Mess. 
You are welcome.” 

The Frenchmen climbed on to the 
jeep and we went to the local pub. 
My driver and the French barman 
repaired to the kitchen; the French 
officers brought out wine and brandy. 
We drank late into the night. One 
of them had been of the Resistance. 
(Most Frenchmen tell you this, but I 
believe this one really had been.) He 
asked where I was going. I told him 
and produced from my pocket one of 
the maps, printed on cloth, used by 
airmen shot down over Europe when 
evading capture. 
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** Aha! mon colonel !”’ he exclaimed, 
‘“*a souvenir of the Resistance.” 

Before the night was out he had 
accepted it as a gift, but not before he 
had put an alarm-clock in my bed- 
room, with strict instructions for me 
to keep it as a souvenir of France. 

The bedroom I was given was in a 
German hotel. A large mirror on the 
wall wes so arranged that it should 
reflect che face of the person in bed. 
A previous occupant had evidently not 
been satisfied with what he saw, for 
the mirror had been the target for a 
broadside from a pistol. 

*“* Mais oui, mon colonel,” said my 
friend. ‘“‘ The captain who slept here 
had a broken heart. By shooting his 
reflection in the mirror he had all the 
excitement of shooting himself with- 
out any of the danger.” 

Although I felt like death next 
morning I refrained from firing too, 
and my driver and I set off at dawn 
on a two-day journey to Normandy. 


On Hill 112 the memorial was com- 
plete. 
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Punctually, the General, with a fey 
officers and soldiers who had been jp 
the division, arrived at Carpiquet 
Airfield. The Prefect of the region 
was there to meet him. A large crowd 
had assembled. The monument, 
shrouded in its Union Jack and 
Tricolour, stood out against the back. 
ground of stunted oaks. The late 
divisional chaplain conducted the ser. 
vice. Wreaths were laid. The General 
presented the monument formally to 
the Mayor. The Prefect made on 
address, and a selected few withdrew 
to a hut for a ‘ Vin d@’honneur ’ before 
departure. 

A chapter in British Army history 
ended. The 43rd Division is no more, 
But the Wyvern of Wessex, once 
driven from the field of battle by the 
Normans, is now cherished by their 
descendants in gratitude for their 
liberation. And on this lonely hill 
near Caen there stands a gaunt 
memorial to the one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-nine men of the 
43rd Division who gave their lives for 
freedom. 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


BY A. M. G. 


From time immemorial the plaint 
of the ex-serviceman has risen to 
the listening spheres, though it has 
frequently escaped the Olympian 

notice of those who are pleasantly 
| termed, in my own country, “the 
high heid yins.” History teems with 
examples of the difficulties of post- 
war resettlement, and governmental 
headaches thereat were doubtless as 
excruciating in Classical Rome as 
they are in Whitehall in this year of 
grace. Occasionally, of course, the 
puzzle was solved without great 
trouble. The problems attendant on 
the demobilisation of the New Model 
Army were, for example, easily if 
drastically overcome by the colonisa- 
tion of Ireland, and the strong arm 
of His Highness ensured the Crom- 
wellian settler a comparatively quiet 
life. Unhappily, however, the wounds 
of later wars were not so rapidly 
assuaged, and the mordant doggerel 
of the eighteenth century can, I fear, 
be echoed by many an old fighting 
man since then in all and bitter truth. 

“When Hawke did bang 

Mounseer Conflang, 
You gave us beef and beer. 


But now he’s beat, we’ve nought to eat, 
For you have nought to fear.” 


In my own experience I have 
found the problems of resettlement 
cropping up in the most unexpected 
quarters. A few months ago I was 
astounded to learn that authority 
had- been granted to me to proceed 
to an Army Release Centre under 
my own power, the said power being 
that of 7°98 horses safely incarcerated 
within the blue bonnet of my Morris 
Minor, vintage 1932. Stationed as 
I was in a London suburb this implied 
&@ run of 400 miles to Edinburgh, 
| & most rare privilege in these drab 
days of austerity. Perhaps, however, 


the fact that the mechanical genius 
of Lord Nuffield and his staff had 
so arranged things that only ten 
gallons of petrol were involved weighed 
with the Army Council, and inclined 
it to relieve the overburdened railways 
of the duty of carrying me and my 
mountainous kit to Redford Barracks. 
Whatever the reason, I rejoiced greatly 
and drew my little sheaf of coupons 
with alacrity. 

Government circles have a curious 
reluctance to the use of the verb, 
“go.” One never goes, one proceeds. 
Ships proceed to sea, convicts proceed 
to gaol, and I proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, taking, I can now safely admit, 
my time about it. The cool autumn 
days, with their perfect weather, 
saw me dawdling happily up the 
romantically named Great North Road, 
my aged but vigorous engine purring 
sweetly the while. Occasionally I 
stopped to stretch my legs, and it 
was during one of these halts in 
Newark that I fell into conversation 
with an elderly gentleman, who com- 
bined a lively interest in current 
affairs with a genuine love for his 
ancient town and its storied past. 
He told me that during the two 
or three years following Waterloo 
it was the custom of many cf 
the kindly inhabitants of the Newark 
district to place milk, bread, and 
cheese on their window-sills before 
retiring for the night. The food, 
he said, was for the benefit of any 
passing wayfarer, hundreds of whom 
were discharged Scots soldiers of 
Wellington’s armies who had been 
paid off in the South Country Depots 
and left to find their own way home. 
What a picture that calls up in the 
mind’s eye! The weary, footsore 
Highlander, still in his faded red 
coat, trudging his retreat from glory 
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through the lush green of England to 
some grey croft on a desolate lochside 
whence the strings of high policy 
had plucked him. That custom, I 
was interested to learn, lasted well into 
1819, an eloquent commentary on the 
release schemes of that barbarous day. 

Happily, things have changed for 
the better, so far as demobilisation 
is concerned. The great barracks 
at Redford received me like a very 
prodigal son, and I felt that, had a 
fatted calf been available, it would 
have had good grounds for appre- 
hension. Filled with excellent food, 
presented with a neat civilian outfit 
and a mass of completed documents, 
. I was practically put to bed in a 
comfortable room, to be wakened 
in the morning by my last cup of 
Army tea. The actual process of 
release, in all its multifarious aspects, 
lasted exactly forty minutes. Some- 
one in the War Office has done a 
thoroughly good job this time. 

The perverse nature of mankind 
is such that he is rarely pleased 
with his present lot. The past— 
ah, those were the days! the future— 
the Golden Age beyond all doubt. 
Thus it was that I, in company of 
a million others, sometimes chafed 
against the fetters, light and pleasant 
though they often were, of Service 
life, and longed for Release Day 
Plus as ushering in one long procession 
of civilian joys. But things rarely 
work out as felicitously as our rosy 
imaginations picture, and my release 
was no exception. The citizen of 
this workaday world has duties as 
well as delights, and not the least 
of the former is the necessity of 
filling an economic niche. Or, in less 
stately parlance, one must find a job. 

That is not always too easy. Friends 
are kind and helpful, but they, too, 
have their obligations, and six years 
in the Army is not, de facto, the 
passport to commercial success. The 
gates of the Release Centre are not, 
pace the popular Press, the paradisial 
portals we many of us have pictured. 


Not seldom they are the introduction 
to the problem of living in the bares; 
sense of the term. One must live, 
or, at the worst, avoid death in the 
world of today as we find it. 

My own outlook, be it said with al] 
due deference, was not of the brightest, 
A medical student with a partially 
crippled arm is rather handicapped, 
and few patients could have great 
confidence in a doctor whose hand 
is liable to seize up at uncertain 
intervals. It was, therefore, a matter 
of no great difficulty to decide that 
my former labours must be regarded 
as a total loss, and that I must find 
fresh woods and pastures new, where 
physical disability was not such a 
disadvantage. Naturally I regretted 
the necessity, but, judging by my 
academic record, my defection was 
not @ very serious loss to science. 
No Lister or Fleming was, I felt, going 
to seed in me; but it was a wrench, 
and I cursed the day when my soft 
flesh met hard steel in unequal combat. 

There is no use crying over spilt 
milk, if I may coin a phrase, and 
I was fortified by two months’ pay, 
a rather small gratuity, and the 
pension appropriate to a subaltem 
foolish enough to get himself hurt. 
For the first week or two I revelled 
in this freedom, bought with a great 
sum by better men, but the shadows 
lengthened as my financial sun swung 
to the west. It behoved me, there- 
fore, to take thought for the morrow, 
and accordingly, by letter and visit, 
I mobilised the little cohorts of my 
influence. 

The task was not very congenial. 
Few, however brazen-fronted they 
may be, find the asking of favours 
a pleasant occupation, and, though 
not unduly diffident, I was no excep: 
tion. A sound knowledge of the 
Axis forces was, in war-time, a 
accomplishment vastly cherished by 


the Higher Command, and its happy — 
possessor never needed to fear ul 
employment. Similarly, a close study 
of civil commotion brought its ow 
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reward in the Services. Unhappily, 
such talents are a drug on the civilian 
market and few magnates welcome 
them, even when combined with a 


smattering of medicine, into their 
financial bosoms. Civvy Street, let 
me assure those still champing at 
their military bits, is very far from 
being a land flowing with milk and 
honey. As they say in the Navy, they 
don’t pipe you to dinner on the beach. 

One day, however, the postman, that 
arbiter of so many destinies, brought 
a letter which made me look on my 
neatly hung uniforms with rather less 
regret. Thanks to the kindness of a 
friend, I was summoned to London for 
interview with a gentleman of influence 
in the financial world, and that night, 
dozing fitfully, I huddled in a corner 
of a third-class smoker as the Euston 
express roared through the black 
winter night. The capital, I noticed, 
looked very much different from the 
civilian angle. Forty-eight hours later, 
I returned to my Scots fold with the 
promise of a genuine and immediate 
job in Cairo and a very vicious series 
of inoculations in my pained system. 

I did not enjoy the next two days. 
Within my protesting carcase myriads 
of bacilli marched and _ counter- 
marched, fought and died as typhus, 
typhoid, smallpox, and tetanus were, 
in theory, banished from my blood- 
stream. My head throbbed, my arm 
ached, and my stomach heaved as 
the bacteriological war went on until 
Right triumphed and I was able to 
do my packing with comparative 
ease. The world looked a brighter 
place, those crisp winter days on the 
brisk coasts of Ayrshire. 

'I suppose the boy lingers on in 
the man, but sooner or later maturity 
gets the upper hand, and one realises 
that there is more in partings than 
a blithe wave of the hand from the 
traveller. I confess that while the 
boy in me rejoiced at the prospect 
of foreign sights again, the man was 
sad and reluctant to go. My farewells 
said, my old car sold (for an incredibly 
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high price !), there was nothing more 
for me to do than to board the Liver- 
pool train, which in due _ season 
decanted me at Lime Street at 6 A.M. 
It was cold. It was raining. I was 
grimy, and, most alarming of all, 
the mere thought of breakfast was a 
horror. It was all very depressing. 
Voluntarily foodless, I joined the 
vast queue which serpentined through 
the embarkation sheds on the Prince’s 
Landing-stage. My passport stamped, 
I climbed the towering side of M.v. 
Britannic, and gloomily surveyed the 
tiny cabin wherein six of us were 
to move and have our being. No 
wonder, I thought sullenly, my instruc- 
tions had been oddly apologetic about 


austerity conditions aboard ship. 
Normally I manage to meet life’s 
vicissitudes with a comparatively 


happy laugh, but now I was plumbing 
the depths of depression. Hell, I 
speculated, what is wrong with me? 
I was soon to know. 

That night, after a hopeless pick 
at an excellent dinner, I returned 
to my cabin, which was, for a wonder, 
momentarily free from my stable 
mates, but not from their colossal 
kit. Another injustice to the ould 
country, I meditated, as I unscrewed 
the top of my fountain pen preparatory 
to writing to one who would under- 
stand my gloom. Then it happened. 
An unseen hand stabbed me with 
a red-hot dagger in the right side, 
though I appeared to be quite alone 
in that white-painted box with its 
glaring unshaded lights. Gasping, 
I reeled back on my bunk, but my 
relentless adversary struck again, and 
as wave after wave of pain swept 
over me I knew at last the reason 
for my recent jaundiced outlook on 
life. Limply I sagged to the corticined 
deck and waited for death or a steward, 
preferably the former. But he was 
beaten to it, and in a few. minutes 
I saw a gleam of red and gold on a 
well-brushed sleeve, and knew that 
the ship’s surgeon had been called 
from his dinner. 
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In a few excruciating minutes he 
pronounced his verdict. ‘ Probably 
acute appendix. Lucky for you we 
haven’t sailed yet, so there will be 
time to get you to hospital. I'll 
see about the ambulance now.” And 
that was very definitely that. 

Through a lane of deeply interested 
passengers the cortége passed. The 
smooth purr of the white-painted 
ambulance stopped outside the great 
glass doors of Emergency Reception, 
and for a space the surgical talent 
of Liverpool had a field-day on my 
drugged abdomen. Then sick and 
sorry I awoke to find I had missed 
my ship, and probably my job to 
boot. Like the sailor, I felt that 
Gawd ’ated me! 

But it is not the way of new em- 
ployers to penalise a man for his mis- 
fortunes. In the midst of my gloomy 
meditations arrived a most kind 
telegram informing me that all was 
not lost. Except m.v. Britannic, 
of course. In the meantime I was 
bidden to go home and get fit, pending 
further instructions. 

There is always a touch of the 
ridiculous in returning to a place to 
which one has paid a fond farewell 
a@ week before. ‘‘ Good heavens,” 
people say, “ haven’t you gone yet ?” 
and subsequent explanations grow 
tedious with reiteration. However, 
my Christmas and New Year at 
home were as delightful as they were 
unexpected. 

A fortnight later, in an infinitely 
more cheerful mood, I embarked 
in s.s. Canton at Southampton to 
find myself once more within a 
military aura. Formerly a new P. & 
O. liner, Canton was running as a 
troopship, and her two hundred-odd 
civilian passengers were heavily out- 
numbered by incredible masses of 
soldiery. Brigadiers abounded, colonels 
coveyed, and over all rang martial 
orders from the loud-speakers which 
were plentifully hung around the 
ship. Furtively, in our ill-assorted 
garments, we crept about obeying 
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to the letter the voluminous commands 
issued by that awe-inspiring potentate, 
O.C. Troops. I shall never forget 
the shock I experienced when I was 
told to “ off’ from a ladder 
by a young private of the line. For 
a moment I swelled in shattering 
wrath, but then the realisation of 
my civilianhood came over me, and 
I moved away. No doubt the lesson 
in humility did me a power of good. 

For the next thirty-six hours we 
lay alongside the docks, watching 
with more or less interest the masses 
of military stores being lowered into 
the gaping holds. Then, in a blizzard 
of sleet, we moved down Southampton 
Water, and, by dinner-time, a distinct 
roll announced that we were clearing 
the land. That night there was 
quite a number of thoughtful faces 
and empty chairs at the long tables 
in the saloon. 

Now, I am easily the world’s worst 
sailor. Reading a sea story in the 
heart of the country can send me 
queasily to bed. I love the sea, but 
it does not love me. In the light of 
previous experience, then, I resigned 
myself to the seeming inevitable as 
Canton entered the chops of the 
Channel. But, then, oh miracle! 
the incredible happened. I was nor 
sick! And my proud record stood 
for nine whole days to remain unbroken 
as we slid into the entrance of the Canal. 

It is @ curious thing, this mal de 
mer. Ninety-nine per cent of travellers 
are bitterly ashamed if they fall by 
the wayside, and ascribe their illness 
to something they ate at lunch. 
Alternatively, they regale their nearest 
and dearest with long and unconvincing 
accounts that the weather was so bad 
that only two sat down to dinner, 
one being the writer and the other 
the captain. How I hated those 
complacent beings in the days of 
my weakness! But now being of 
the élite I know how right they 
were. Like the gentleman who, when 
charged with breaches of the Deca- 
logue, stoutly defended himself by 
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afirming that he had never made 
any graven images, I feel I have 
good reason for my pride. And it 
is a lovely feeling ! 

Through the Bay we pitched. Past 
the Burlings we bucketed. Corpses 
lay limply in the alleyways, bodies 
cluttered the scuppers. Offensively, 
I ate my hearty meals and drank 
tomato juice (we were a dry ship) 
with gusto. With kindly hands I 
carried water-biscuits to my weaker 
brethren, and spoke gently to pallid 
passengers. The reason for my im- 
munity ? Simple, my dear Watson. 
Have an emergency operation in 
Liverpool and leave the rest to nature. 

My cabin mates were interesting. 
Fourteen of us occupied a sort of 
maritime dormitory, and happily all 
but two were excellent sailors. To 
one another we were overwhelmingly 
polite. Every morning the comedy 
of manners was played to an appre- 
ciative house: “* After you, please. 
I’m in no hurry to shave.” “My 
dear fellow, I wouldn’t dream of it. 
Do carry on.” “Is my kit in your 
way? Look, I'll move it at once.” 
“Not at all, old boy. Can I give 
your shoes a clean? I’ve got my 
stuff handy.” Fourteen Lord Chester- 
fields vied with one another for nine 
whole days. Perhaps it was as well 
in such cramped quarters. 

The passenger list was also interest- 
ing. Bronzed Empire builders from 
Uganda sat cheek by jowl with pale 
gentlemen in N.A.A.F.I. employ. 
District Commissioners nodded to 
Palestine policemen, and a coterie 
of lady missionaries, gallant souls, 
played (on one occasion only) the 
piano at the troops’ sing-song. En- 
gineers for the Iranian oil - fields 
jostled B.A.s (failed) from London, 
and Jews eyed stately hidalgos of 
Saudi Arabia with apprehensive dis- 
like. A party of E.N.S.A. artistes 
imported a touch of the stage’s 
glamour to our utilitarian world, 
or, at least, would have done so if 
they had been able to leave their 
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bunks. Most exotic of all was a 
gentleman who, doubtless from the 
highest motives, wore Boy Scout’s 
uniform, complete to shorts, and 
the Defence Medal ribbon. He had 
been, I gathered, an air-raid warden 
in Central Wales, and wore his blush- 
ing honours with becoming modesty. 

Majestic, Gibraltar slid past to 
port, and Canton’s bows cut the 
waters of the wintry Mediterranean 
at a good nineteen knots. Spain 
faded into the grey horizon, and still 
we rolled and pitched. Pinched figures 
staggered about the wet decks in 
heavy overcoats. In the barber’s shop 
unrationed soap, chocolate, and other 
luxuries astounded our war - starved 
eyes. Bugles rang out, troops fell in, 
children cried, and mothers scolded— 
in fact, the life of a troopship flowed 
smoothly on as we made our easting. 

Pantellaria, that bastion of the 
New Rome, crept past almost furtively, 
and in the Malta Channel a large and 
sinister mine caused some excitement 
among the navigational talent on 
the bridge. But O.C. Troops was 
equal to the occasion. Napoleonically 
he decreed the carrying of life-jackets 
on all occasions, and this, like the 
dictates of all great men, was scrupu- 
lously, if blasphemously obeyed to 
the letter. 

On a cold Sunday morning the 
giant figure of De Lesseps rose above 
the mud-banks of the Delta, and it 
was, for most of us, the sign of 
journey’s end. Not, however, for 
my stable mate, the District Com- 
missioner. Incredible as it may seem, 
he had another four weeks of travelling 
to do by rail, plane, boat, and beast 
before he reached his fastness in 
Central Africa. As I watched his 
sturdy figure turn away I glimpsed 
the stuff of which our Empire is 
made. In comparison my own journey 


was suburban. 

It was, I think, in Port Said that 
the full glory of the new job broke 
upon me. 
friend, 


Thanks to my influential 
not for me the vulgar 
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scrimmage of ports and custom-sheds. 
Lordly, preceded by a cavass, I passed 
through the awful toils of Egyptian 
officialdom, pausing only to shake 
hands affably with M. le Directeur de 
Douane, who, after all, was worthy of 
my notice. Tomy ex-fellow passengers, 
who gapingly watched my magnificent 
progress, I threw a pleasant nod, 
such as that bestowed on his loyal 
subjects by a kindly medieval 
monarch. My dignity was only 
slightly marred by my attaché-case 
falling open and depositing, not State 
papers of vast moment, but a depressed 
tube of shaving-cream. Lord of the 
ascendant, in Burke’s splendid image, 
I passed. It was, other than clima- 
tically, a lovely morning ! 

Naturally I had missed the Cairo 
train by a few minutes, so for six 
mortal hours I wandered round the 
unpleasing streets of Port Said. Time 
and again I have been told by Men 
Who Have Been East Before that 
the town is the wickedest on earth, 
and that all known and many un- 
known vices can be indulged therein. 
For my part I failed to notice the 
slightest opportunity for debauch, 
unless the purchase of tinned food 
can be considered as such. For those 
who revel in Sabbatarian quiet I 
cordially recommend Port Said. 
Liverpool on a wet Sunday afternoon 
is a@ modern Babylon in comparison, 
and I heartily shared the feelings 
of an American soldier, who, his 
native exuberance quite gone, sat 
crying bitterly on the steps of the 
General Post Office. For two pins 
I would have joined him as the gloom 
of that interminable afternoon gripped 
me. I was glad when the Cairo train 
bumped out of the little station into 
the wet blue twilight. 

I am credibly informed that the 
Egyptian State Railways possess a 
high degree of antiquarian interest. 
It is said that the shades of Messrs 
James Watt and George Stephenson 
are often seen in amiable technical 
discussion on the footplate, and 
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that the permanent way was laid 
for the convenience of the flecing 
Israelites some few hundred decades 
ago. Be that as it may, the seven. 
hour journey was neither fast nor 
luxurious, and even Cairo Station 
at 1 a.m. looked comparatively pleasant 
to me in my jaded, grimy, and dirty 
state of mind and body. Eagerly 
I looked round for another cavass, 
but, like Jacob, he was not. Under 
my own steam, then, and thinking 
hard thoughts, I collected my luggage, 
found a taxi, and drove to the hotel 
wherein my accommodation had been 
reserved. 

Arrived there, I was confronted 
by the manager, a Greek of villainous 
appearance and oleaginous manners, 
who, to my disgust, expressed regret 
that there had been some mistake, 
No rooms, I was informed, were 
available for me or anyone else. 
Faced with his own telegram he 
changed ground with a dexterity 
that a K.C. might have envied, and 
pled (a) that the telegram was obviously 
a clumsy forgery, presumably on my 
part; (5) that if it was genuine, it 
had been sent off without his know- 
ledge or authority; (c) that he had 
reserved a room for me and that 
he had given me up, so delayed had 
been my arrival. My patience snapped, 
and peremptorily I demanded my just 
dues. Otherwise, I reminded the 
wretch, there were such things as 
questions in Parliament, the British 
Navy, and strong letters to ‘The 
Times.’ He reeled. I followed up 
my advantage by hinting darkly of 
my intimate friendship with the Com- 
mandant of the City Police (which 
was non-existent), and he collapsed. 
Not only would I have a room, but 
I would have the best ; supper would 
be served at once, and no doubt I 
would like a bath. Like the late 
Mr Theodore Roosevelt I had once 
more proved the efficacy of the 
diplomacy of the Big Stick. 

Next morning I entered upon my 
new duties. For a space I moved in 
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that daze common to all newcomers. 
Outside office hours, however, I was 
able to explore the city and make 
the acquaintance of a few of its 
million and a half inhabitants. 
Impressions, particularly first im- 
pressions, are lasting things, and I 
doubt whether mine of those first 
few weeks in Cairo will ever be modified 
by subsequent experience. Naturally 
the opinions which follow are purely 
my own, and many will doubtless 
disagree more or less violently with 
my conclusions. I need hardly say 
that they have no weighty backing 
whatsoever, and are compiled purely 
from the angle of the casual visitor. 
The rdle of the Cairo spokesman, 
that butt of war-time wit, is one 
which I have no ambition to play. 

Deepest etched on my mind is 
the impression that this is a city 
of contrasts unparalleled in my not 
inconsiderable experience of capitals. 
Incredible wealth and _ incredible 
poverty jostle each other in the 
crowded streets. The shops, crammed 
with luxury goods such as we in 
Britain have forgotten, glitter opulently 
under an unrestricted glare of brilliant 
neon lights. A few yards away, a 
ramshackle booth exhibits in hopeless 
apathy a few limes or an unpleasant 
gobbet of nameless meat. Vast 
American limousines hoot arrogantly 
at galled little donkeys amid the 
swirling traffic, and smartly dressed 
Egyptians spit their refusals at the 
human wrecks which huddle, diseased 
and filthy beyond description, against 
marble walls. Dives waves Lazarus 
and his sores from his path. Sore- 
éyed children, still lovely with the 
grace of extreme youth, hold out 
dirty palms to unheeding beauties 
who sweep by in a mist of expensive 
cosmetics. Grinding, hopeless poverty 
shrieks dumbly at swelling wealth. 
Of obvious resentment there is none. 
Thus it was and thus it will be, says 
the timeless fatalism of the East. 
“You a Pasha and I a Pasha; who, 
then, will drive the camel ? ” 
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But will it last 2? What, I wondered, 
will happen if the masses realise 
their power in this country. Let 
the flood-gates of apathy break, and 
in a trice the torrent will sweep away 
the mighty from their high places 
in the structure of the land, and I 
fear that the smart soldiers and 
policemen will be as straw in the 
stream of wrath. To change the 
metaphor, the powder is there, and 
even now the spark, lit by alien 
hands, may be travelling briskly 
down the fuse. Perhaps I am too 
pessimistic ; for the patience of the 
Orient is illimitable, and the explosion 
may be long delayed. But come it 
will unless the social order changes 
within the next few years. 

My second and no less strong 
impression of this strange city is 
also disquieting. It is the extent 
of anti-British feeling, sharpened, I 
cannot doubt, by those who have 
an axe to grind. Not, mark you, 
that the individual Egyptian is 
Anglophobe in private. On _ the 
contrary, many of them express the 
liveliest apprehension of what may 
happen once the strong arm of Britain 
is withdrawn. Time and again I 
have listened to conversations in 
which the extent of our work in 
Egypt is gratefully recognised. In 
public, unhappily, it is a different 
kettle of fish. It is wise, to put it 
no stronger, for an ambitious youth 
to express the utmost enthusiasm 
for Evacuation and all it implies, 
or various inconveniences may result. 
Promotion is inexplicably overlooked, 
bureaucrats unaccountably lose appli- 
cations, and servants acquire sick 
relatives, necessitating immediate de- 
parture, with distressing frequency. 
In that proverbially turbulent class, 
the students, moreover, it is inadvis- 
able to be lukewarm in the Wafdist 
cause; for what shall it profit a man 
if he gain his degrees and lose his 
reputation for nationalistic zeal ? Jobs, 
in these circumstances, particularly 
Government jobs, go by favour. I 
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hesitate to say it, but Egypt in 1946 is 
uncannily similar to the Germany I 
knew in pre-Hitler days. There is 
the same lack of political balance, 
the same nervous tension, the same 
direction of incoherent hatred against 
@ minority, the same ferments work- 
ing among the intelligentsia—in fine, 
Egypt is ripe for a Fiihrer. Whether 
from the Right or the Left, he will 
come. The effects on our vital 
communications in the Near East 
are incalculable. 

The other day I had the pleasure 
to entertain a distinguished member 
of the University at luncheon, and 
discussion turned, as is inevitable, 
to the prevailing anti-British feeling 
to which I have alluded. His com- 
ments on this were illuminating. 
“Ah,” said my guest, “we do not 
hate your country, but our whole 
political system is built on extreme 
nationalism. You are our main party 
plank. Unless we demand your 
withdrawal in and out of season 
we have no programme to offer the 
electors. The British are Egypt’s 
friends, we know, but your race is 
also the whipping boy for Egypt’s 
discontent, which is founded on quite 
different matters, mainly economic. 
We who have careers to make must 
advocate something, and Evacuation 
is an easy and a popular cause. Had 
Rommel occupied my country, do 
you think we would have dared to 
kill his soldiers and burn his barracks ? 
No, we rely on English kindness and 
trade on it. Your presence here is 
the life-blood of our Ministers. We 
ery for your withdrawal and dread 
it. We are caught in a trap of our 
own making.” 

To that amazing conversation my 
mind has constantly returned. In 
it is the essence of Egyptian politics. 
As Mr Secretary Pepys said of another 
crisis in another age, “And what 
shall be the end of it all, God knows.” 

Thirdly, I see the paucity of British 
goods in the crammed shops and 
streets. Huge Packards whisper softly 
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past colossal Buicks. American books 

and magazines stand high in shiny 
piles in the excellent book-shops, 
Swiss watches lie beside Leica cameras, 
and to the glittering whole the U.S.S.R, 
contributes most attractive items of 
luxury foods. Poor Britain! We 
fertilise the fields of man’s freedom 
with our blood and treasure, and 
others reap the harvest. But I have 
seen justice prevail before and know 
I shall see it again. 

Happily, in the last few weeks there 
has been a vast change for the better, 
British products live up to their old 
reputation and are eagerly sought. 

Professionally, I have an amusing 
time. My work has a myriad facets, 
and I find never-ending joy in the 
flowing style adopted by our Oriental 
correspondents. The other day a most 
elegantly indited epistle concluded 
with a comparison which makes the 
writer’s quite impossible request almost 
irresistible: ‘‘As I am a poor man 
with a large and many family, I be- 
seech your Honour to hear my prayer, 
having no friends but your Honour 
and Mister J. Christ, Esq.!’’ Some- 
times the writer is less flowery, 
though just as diplomatic in his way: 
“You are, Dear Sir, perfectly right 
as always, but you are wrong.” 
Another indignant gentleman, with 
reference to his erring son, wrote: 
“Unless your kindness sees justice 
done, I shall shoot my cursed offspring 
or else lock him in his bed (sic) for a 
day or even two with no food but 
water and bad bread!” The youth, 
I am glad to remember, mended his 
ways rapidly, and I do not blame him. 

Domestically, I am so comfortable 
that occasionally my conscience pricks 
me. In company with three colleagues, 
I inhabit a large and luxurious villa 
about five miles from the city in the 
midst‘ of a green suburb. Therein we 
eat heavily, lounge and sleep, grass- 
widowers all, thanks to shipping diffi- 
culties which prevent our wives from 
joining us in this land of milk and 
honey. To them we despatch food 
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parcels and fair words, but fear that 
Mesdames are not quite convinced 
that passages are as rare as we make 
them out to be. Unhappily, it is so, 
but feminine scepticism is proverbial 
and we are, I am afraid, a little un- 
popular. In this masculine community, 
then, we move and have our off-duty 
being, ministered to by a trio of 
servants, each rejoicing in the name 
of Abdul. 

This complicates matters, for it is 
trying to summon the cook and be 
greeted with a beaming salaam from 
the gardener. On the other hand, one 
can, at any given moment, get some 
sort of result by the simple process 
of shouting ‘“‘ Abdul.” One or other is 
invariably within ear-shot and comes 
at the double to learn what new 
eccentricity the Inglesi has developed. 
Of late, however, we have evolved a 
system of nomenclature which is giving 
excellent results so far. We have 
christened our attendant sprites Abdul 
the Old (he is the cook and a master 
of his art), Abdul the Gardener (self- 
explanatory), and finally Abdul the 
Damned, in delicate compliment to 
the late Sultan, and less delicately in 
oblique reference to his incorrigible 
habit of executing domestic animals in 
our sight. Only the other day, he 
had a holocaust among a bevy of 
flurried (and with reason) ducks just 
before breakfast, when none of us was 
feeling quite at his best. Grunts, 
feathers, Arabic oaths, and (horresco 
referens !) buckets of blood made our 
appetites vanish like the morning 
mist, and it was a silent quartet 
which made its journey to the day’s 
labours. Happily, by dinner-time, 
we were quite restored and the un- 

_ happy ducks were excellent eating. 
Our house is run on a basis of prac- 
tical communism, at least in theory. 
» Each of us has his duties, mine, I need 
p hardly say, being the most onerous. 
' For with that sweet good nature 
| which has made me universally be- 
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loved all my life, I took over the 
duties of Quartermaster-General and 
Mess Secretary, and now have the 
thankless task of feeding a voracious 
mob of grumbling wolves. Their 
growls are eternal, their manners 
revolting, and their ingratitude amaz- 
ing. Apart from that, they are 
charming fellows. Cecil has a purely 
nominal task, being O.C. Transport. 
Daily he drives us with remarkable 
skill through the lunatic traffic of 
Cairo, a job which, as I point out to 
him, is childish in its ease, providing 
one has ten eyes, as many arms as an 
octopus, and anerve of iron. Curiously 
enough, he sighs for my crushing 
responsibilities by way of a pleasant 
rest. 

Hugh, an ardent ornithologist, does 
nothing. Nominally, he is Officer in 
Charge of Clocks, and I must admit 
that, unless he forgets, he is very 
good at winding them up every month 
or so. Bill does even less. Covered 
with academic honours, he dreams the 
day away surrounded by acres of 
books, his excuse being that he is 
meditating on the eternal verities. 
He is, however, sufficiently worldly- 
wise to avoid all forms of work like 
the plague. Nevertheless we are a very 
happy family for most of the time. 

Egypt is a strange land. There is 
beauty and there is ugliness in plenty. 
The British are hated in the mass by 
many sections of the nation, and yet 
individually most of us get on ex- 
cellently with those Egyptians with 
whom we come in contact. Luxury 
abounds and dire poverty meets the 
eye at every turn. I like this queer 
country and I hate it. Sometimes, in 
the blaze of the summer, my thoughts 
turn with sickness to a kindlier land 
three thousand miles away and fer- 
vently I echo the plaint of an em- 
bittered lad in khaki drill who examined 
my pass at the gates of his barracks: 
‘* This ruddy Egypt! No wonder the 
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Horror of snakes is general; even 
townsmen unaccustomed to mix with 
them are seldom immune. As for the 
outposted, there is no need to ask 
whether they are allergic to cobras in 
their bedding or feel snake-conscious 
in sandals on a wet-season trail. It 
can be stated as a fact that the low- 
slung snakes of our far-flung empire 
are liked but little, and not often then. 

This antipathy goes deep. It dates 
back to the first legendary gardener 
and his mate, and persists as an in- 
herited attitude of mind that sees a 
snake as a symbol of maleficence ; it 
is why so many know so little of 
serpents and their ways and are ready 
to believe the worst of them, however 
wild the tale. For instance, a writer has 
just told the world that vipers in Sinai 
wear envenomed horns on their heads, 
where another less prejudiced would 
have seen two harmless nostril-flaps 
that quivered like aspen leaves on 
sensing his approach. Or can it be 
that those I saw had shed their antlers 
like stags in spring? Another fallacy, 
arisen in the same way, is that snakes 
are slimy, though anyone will be 
impressed to the contrary who winds 
the silken coils of a king-snake round 
his neck, or takes my word for it. 
Indeed the reader must take my word 
for much that follows, particularly for 
some incidents in West Africa intended 
to stress the inoffensiveness of snakes 
and show them in their true protective 
colours. 

Like other animals, they do not 
attack man except to defend them- 
selves or what is theirs; fear of death 
or injury is the stimulus to strike, the 
hair-trigger that releases the coiled 
spring. Ninety-nine of the hundred 
snakes your footsteps may disturb as 
you wander by some African stream 


will scoot for home the instant they 
feel the earth-tremors of your approach, 
As for the hundredth, you will be 
lucky to glimpse the flick of its tail 
disappearing into a crevice, or see the 
grass tremble as it glides away They 
are timid creatures, yet not lacking in 
courage of the sort that shows fight 
when most afraid. 

At Maiduguri, walking one day 
across @ polo-ground that had been 
mown at the end of the rains, I came 
on a seven-foot black mamba dis. 
consolately trying to recover its bear- 
ings where recently there had been a 
forest of tall grass. Probably he had 
been out ratting, and unsuccessfully, 
as his unbulged contours showed, and 
now returning home was puzzled by 
the disappearance of familiar land- 
marks, though he knew that some- 
where in that shaven waste must be 
the entrance to his lair. It was enough 
to make any snake knot itself in 
annoyance ; and here, at the end of an 
imperfect day, was a blundering biped 
menacing his very doorstep. He 
reared up in alarm, and, to warn me 
off, made a noise like air escaping 
from a tyre. I stopped and stood 
still. The mamba, still imitating 4 
slow puncture, came swaying towards 
me, whereupon I discreetly withdrew. 
So did he. A delicate black tongue 
flickered at his lips, his head sank 
down and came to rest across a coil, 
and he lay watching with bead-bright 
eyes for my next move. One pace 
forward, and he sprang up like a stem 
released from underfoot ; a step back, 
and he again subsided. Thus for 4 


while we played at Tom Tiddler’s f 


ground. I had nothing to fear at 
what he considered a safe distance. 


Far more scared were the dozen oF f 
so wild cobras a collector at Kano > 
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kept in an enormous shallow box 
covered with chicken wire, awaiting 
transport to & menagerie. The sight 
of my inquisitive face peering through 
the mesh threw the whole lot into 
a panic, striking against wood and 
wire, regardless of bruised noses, 
until the box rattled like a drum. 
They were as frightened as those that 
keepers stir up with iron rods to amuse 
visitors at the Zoo, but their owner 
thought otherwise. 

“Murderous sluggards!” he re- 
marked, or words to that effect. 
“Tt’s amazing how quickly they grow 
new fangs.” 

How recently had they been pruned 
I wondered, when the snake-charmer- 
in-waiting offered to extract a serpent 
for closer inspection. Lifting a trap 
in the side of the box, he plunged a 
bare arm into the writhing mass, 
drew out a dark-green beauty, and 
immobilised her by blowing repeatedly 
on her nose. Then he laid her, over- 
come by hypnosis or halitosis, stiff as 
a stick on the floor. 

This was comparatively interesting. 
In ‘Jungle Tide’ John Still told how 
the Cingalese mesmerise snakes by 
holding a ‘ magic’ root close to their 
eyes, and how, experimenting with a 
domestic cobra, he found his own empty 
and unmagical hand equally effective. 
The technique, as I remember it, was 
to follow the snake’s head down with 
one’s hand outstretched above it 
until it lay flat on the floor; the 
snake was then counted out. I was 
not reminded of this when watching 
the Hausa perform, for Still’s book 
was then unwritten; but the fact 
that a chicken can be hypnotised by 
setting its beak to a chalked line 
forced a comparison that now seems 
to cover both cases. It may be a 
matter of focus. An animal’s eyes, 
becoming crossed from staring at a 
near object, might take time to regain 
normal sight. 

After a few minutes the cobra at 
our feet showed signs of recovering. 
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“Put it back, and bring out the 
big ringed one,” the collector ordered ; 
and the Hausa obeyed, deftly sliding 
in the green snake and withdrawing 
another, though how he distinguished 
one coil from the next in that tangle 
of giant’s macaroni was beyond 
knowing. 

Grasping it near head and tail, 
proudly he held aloft a huge ringed 
cobra. Then he dropped it. 

The snake, which for a moment had 
hung limp as a wet rope, suddenly 
flung loops about his arms, seemed to 
leap from them, and fell with a thud. 
We made for the only exit. 

“Keep from the door, bature,” 
urged the abashed manipulator, him- 
self retreating. 

Reluctantly we stood clear; where- 
upon the cobra, without a glance to 
reward our politeness, streaked out 
into the open as fast as fear could 
take it. 

“Great snakes! There goes 
best specimen!” exclaimed the 
lector. ‘‘ But we were lucky; 
weeks since he went to a dentist.” 

Were we lucky? Was this not 
one more proof that a snake will 
save its venom if sure it can save 
its skin ? 

If puff-adders, horned vipers, and 
their kin are exceptions to this axiom, 
they are only passively dangerous. 
Lethargic by nature, they delight to 
take long siestas cosily coiled down on 
sun-baked sand, and to snooze away 
the hours hunting dream-lizards of 
fabulous succulence in the snake-grass 
of Elysian fields. Unluckily they also 
like to make a road or well-worn 
track their bedroom, and once warmly 
tucked in at head and tail, are so 

reluctant to move that even the 
rumble of an approaching lorry won’t 
budge them. More than once I have 
accidentally driven two wheels of a 
heavy car clean over one, and then 
seen it, only slightly bent, crawl into 
a roadside ditch. More unfortunate is 
their habit of slumbering after dark 
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to the undoing of natives, who must, 
however, tread right on them to be 
properly undone; for they are not 
easily provoked to open their lazy 
jaws wide enough to unsheathe the 
fangs, which are unusually long and 
point far back into the mouth. The 
remedy is to carry a torch and watch 
one’s step. After all, the viper has 
precedence in Time and therefore a 
prescriptive right to hog it on the 
highway. 

The abundance of snakes in some 
places, especially near rivers and ruins, 
is remarkable. At Maiduguri the 
sarkin machiji, self-styled Master of 
Serpents, came periodically from Gujba 
to purge our grass thatch, and some- 


times smelt out a sackful in houses” 


where the tenant had never seen one. 
They are not always so self-effacing. 

On tour in the northern districts of 
Bornu, I once put up at a rest-house 
that had been unoccupied for several 
years. At first it seemed much as 
other wayside shanties are, but no 
sooner had I settled in than the very 
walls began to creep ; for these, being 
of doubled matting, gave a clear view 
of all that went on in the space be- 
tween. There I saw a slither of long 
grey-and-white snakes weaving their 
bodies into a sort of mobile decorative 
frieze in which I found little to admire 
until sure they were harmless. A dry 
rustling was all about me and in the 
thatch above, whence presently one 
descended by way of the ridge-pole 
and my shoulder, which it struck in 
falling. 

“ Boy !”’ I called with some urgency, 
and, standing up, heard a sound like 
escaping steam behind me. 

It was a saw-scaled viper half 
buried in the sandy floor. 

“Boy,” I said, “‘ your master will 
camp outside under a tree.” 

Those snakes were just one—the 
saw-scaled viper—too many for me. 
But next morning, when a decrepit 
caretaker brought the visitors’ book, 
I was charmed to see that another 
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wayfarer, far-famed for intemperance, 
had stayed but an hour before cop. 
tinuing his journey. 

While harping on saw-scaled vipers, 
or merely stroking one from tail to 
head, you will notice, if the snake js 
dead, that its scales have rough hind 
edges like those of many perch-like 
fish. Why should either have ctenoid 
scales? I hope not to mis-state an 
axiom of evolutionists in saying that a 
variation cannot become established 
that is not of some use to the species; 
that it may persist for a few genera. 
tions, but if not a genuine utility 
product will eventually disappear, the 
rare exception being a case where 
advantages and disadvantages are 
exactly balanced. For instance, the 
appearance of a few leaf-green rhino- 
ceroses in the Uganda bush might 
lead to all rhinos of the future being 
leaf-green, so useful would that pro- 
tective colour be to animals rapidly 
nearing extinction; but an irruption 
of bright pink ones would be fore- 
doomed as a mere flash in the pano- 
rama. Why, then, do saw-scaled 
vipers have rough scales, when other 
snakes get along quite well, and often 
more swiftly, with smooth ones? 
I leave it to evolutionists to evolve an 
answer. 

A more sinister instance of local 
profusion was forced on me when in 
charge of Dikwa Division in the 
Cameroons. It is the tale of how 
Majumbe, a village of the plains, went 
off the map. 

A collection of some fifty huts built 
of grass and corn-stalks, Majumbe 
stood on the firgi, the black cotton- 
soil that floods over during the rains 
and yields in the dry season a sturdy 
crop of short-haulmed guinea-corn. 
For a while the inhabitants lived 
uneventfully, with smallpox, spinal 
meningitis, and relapsing fever taking 
no more than the usual annual toll; 
then several unexplained deaths oc- 
curred, and, becoming each year more 
numerous, eventually frightened them 
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into sending a deputation to head- 
quarters. 

Now the native of those parts is no 
detective. If anything inexplicable 
happens, he either panics or resignedly 
attributes it to the will of Allah, and 
tends to babble tncoherently when 
describing the circumstances to a 
European. All I could gather was 
that in each case death had followed 
on the return of a man from his farm 
with a swollen foot, which could not 
possibly be due to snake-bite, as 
their land was snakeless, or to scor- 
pions, as I next suggested. That left 
only some monstrous creature of the 
imagination lurking like a tiger-beetle 
larva in the sun-cracked soil; so I 
went to see for myself. 

By chance I reached the village 
within an hour of another casualty 
being brought in. The man had a 
tiny puncture, possibly two, low down 
on his heel, and told me how, walking 
across his farm, he had felt something 
strike his foot. ‘* Yet when I looked 
down, by Allah! there was nothing 
there,” he said, and turned his face 
to the wall. But he did not die. His 
leg swelled and he became delirious, 
but probably because of the hole I had 
earved in his foot and crammed with 
permanganate crystals, next day he 
was on the mend. 

Meanwhile I went with a mob of 
villagers to reconnoitre the ground. 

“Why don’t your people farm 
nearer home ?” I asked the headman 
when we had gone a couple of miles. 

“We used to, but here the soil is 
richer,” he replied. ‘Three years 
ago we left our old farms to lie fallow 
and moved to this place.” 

“How long since the first man died 
of snake-bite ? ” 

“Three years. 
bite, bature ; 
here,” 

I was less sure. The dry season 
being far advanced, the black clay 
had contracted and now was split by 
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boured a thousand serpents. But if 
any existed, they would not show them- 
selves while an excited mob dogged 
my footsteps; so I sent all home, 
and stayed alone to watch. 

Sitting on a bundle of corn-stalks, 
I had finished a fourth cigarette when 
a slight movement caught my eye. 
I must have been staring straight at 
it, or would never have seen that 
little arrow-shaped head thrust out 
of the ground, so closely did it and 
the meagre body propelling it match 
the colour of the soil. The whole 
snake, black with minute grey speckles, 
was not more than seven inches long, 
With infinite slowness it crept from 
the darkness of the earth into the sun- 
light, coiled itself in a figure of eight, 
and slept. 

Before killing it, for that seemed 
necessary, I must see how it would 
behave when trodden on ; so I reached 
out cautiously and touched the middle 
of its back with my stick. The little 
snake jerked up its head, struck like 
lightning over its shoulder at the stick, 
and vanished. In the blink of an eye 
it had gone, back into the murky 
crevice from which it had crawled. 
And that was the only one I saw, 
though I waited another hour, and 
again went snake-hunting the following 
afternoon. 

““So you see,” I ended my address 
to the headman and elders, “ this 
trouble has come from farming new 
ground the bruisers of heels had 
already made their home. They 
resent intruders and are afraid, as 
you would be if an elephant’s tread 
imperilled your spine. Return, there- 
fore, to the old farms, or seek new 
ones, and all will be well.” 

They smiled and nodded polite 
agreement, though wholly disbeliev- 
ing; for why had not the bature 


produced a snake to prove his words ? 
In the ensuing silence I stared ex- 
pectantly at an old man with a dyed 
beard who looked more candid than 
the rest. At last he spoke. 
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“It is a visitation of jinns,” he said 
bluntly. ‘“‘ There are no snakes on 
our land.” 

That was the end of it. And hap- 
pening to be in that region some 
weeks later, I beheld a spectacle as 
strange as any wood en route for 
Dunsinane. Coming down the road 
was a straggling caravan of foot- 
sloggers, some wearing roofs as hats 
while others went half hidden under 
rolled-up matting walls. They had 
taken up not only their beds, but 
whole houses, and walked. 

** Where are you from ?”’ I asked. 

‘**Majumbe,” they answered; and 
the mobile village passed on its way 
off the district map. 

Lest snake-fanciers—lovers is too 
warm a word—think I had an unfair 
share of fun among the ophidians of 
West Africa, let me say that, since 
these reminiscences cover a period of 
nearly twenty years, life there was 
not so full of snakes as might appear. 
Having indeed but one more adven- 
ture of my own to record, I shall 
here introduce another’s tale. As 
well authenticated as any snake-story 
can be, it has to do with spitting 
cobras, of which I know little and 
have seen less; for some shown me 
in captivity had so misted-over the 
plate-glass of their prison with ejected 
venom as to be almost invisible. 
Their effective range is said to be 
three yards; their target is the eye, 
which will be permanently blinded 
unless bathed with milk to coagulate 
the poison. 

Three young A.D.C.s, whom I will 
call Piddock, Clam, and Winkle, con- 
trived to take local leave at the same 
time and spend it together on a shoot- 
ing trip in the Sokoto bush. Clam 
and Winkle being close friends, and 
Piddock merely an acquaintance who 
had edged into the party, Piddock 
inevitably was at the wrong end of 
any leg-pulling that transpired, and 
also the one to occupy the smaller of 
two rooms in the rest-house they used 
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as a shooting-box. Each day the 
three went their several ways, prowling 
armed to the teeth through empty 
bush, and homing separately at dusk, 
One evening, when he was the last 
to return, Piddock heard ominous 
words as he drew near the house. 
“ Let’s put it in the silly buzzard’; 
bed,”’ came Winkle’s voice from within, 
followed by a delighted chuckle from 
Clam. . 
Whereupon the subtle Piddock, who 
recollected that the cook had killed f 
@ spitting cobra that morning, beat a 
tiptoe retreat and, again approaching, f 
announced his arrival with nonchalant f 
tread and a whistled tune. And no — 
sooner had Winkle coiled down the 
inanimate serpent on his bed than 
Piddock, afterwards entering the room, f 
picked it up by the tail and even mor Ff 
realistically did a like service for f 
Winkle—a simple requital made simpler F 
by the absence of mosquito-nets at f 
that season. 
They dined out-of-doors as usual, f 
and then sat talking in long chain. 
Time went on; the air vibrated with 
expectancy. There sat Clam and 
Winkle waiting impatiently for Pid. 
dock to turn in; there sat Piddock 
determined not to be the first to move. 
Whichever side threw in the bal 
of conversation, the other promptly 
kicked it out with a remark on the 
lateness of the hour; and so on until 
midnight, when the two original 
plotters yawned and yielded. Hoping 
Piddock would not sit up all night, 
they commented unfavourably on the 
heavy dew and went indoors. 
Piddock had not long to wait.f 
Sooner than expected, he heard 
Winkle’s bray. ‘“‘ Death and damna- 
tion! The blighter’s bunged it on my — 
bed.” 
At the words he sat up with a jerk; 
a horrible surmise wiped the grin from 
his face. Then he rushed shouting > 
into the house. 
“Keep away ! 
maniacs!” he yelled. 
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one!” And to prove his words, an 
astonished snake sat up on Winkle’s 
bed, spirted a jet of venom that 
luckily fell short, and made a quick 
exit. It was the slaughtered cobra’s 
mate. 

How had Piddock known ? Plainly, 
the word ‘on’ saved Winkle’s eye- 
for Piddock, repaying with 
interest, had put the dead one in his 
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After telling that one, I am tempted 
to set down the tragic affair of the 
incompatible Customs officers known 
but as most 
snake-stories, true or false, might 
aptly be called The Wrong Snake, I 
will pass on to an account of some 
water-pythons in @ swamp, as more 
consistent with my theme. 

The killing, in the lull between 
wars, of innumerable egrets and colobus 
monkeys to gratify a callous vanity 


| was suppressed by law as soon as 


increasing rarity made the game un- 
profitable. Women’s next victims in 
Africa were pythons; and how great 
was the slaughter for shoe-leather is 
hardly realised. Every year I used to 
see ox-borne bales of their skins pass 
through Dikwa on the way from Lake 
Chad to railhead at Kano, and was 
amazed at the undwindling supply ; 
not until I happened on a breeding- 
ground could I know them so easily 
exploited. The place will be un- 
named, lest so rich a snake-mine be 
prospected, but the description is 
exact, however misleading the geo- 
graphical indications. 

The traveller who follows one of the 
larger rivers flowing into Chad may 


» reach a point where the trail crosses a 


swamp by a causeway more than a 
mile long. The swamp is permanent, 
which means that it must flood to a 
depth of several feet during the rains 


; in order to survive the dry season, 


and had shrunk only to half its full 
volume when I explored it, leaving 
& rim of mud-flats at the margin and 
& small island in the middle. Even 
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so, the area still under water was not 
less than two square miles; and as 
the smallest pool under a tropical sun 
breeds abundant food for a variety 
of animals to prey on, a naturalist 
camping nearby was not likely to be 
disappointed. There were kob and 
reedbuck in the surrounding reed- 
beds and crested cranes strutting on 
the flats; there were storks, herons, 
ibis, hammerkops, and other fowl 
wading the shallows or perched on 
acacias standing up to their armpits 
in water; and somewhere out of 
sight, there were pythons. So said 
the dripping native who had been 
trying to get me an out-of-season 
jacana’s egg; and he went on multi- 
plying and elongating them till I 
agreed to go with him. 

Until then, the only python I had 
seen was one killed by some natives, 
who were busy extracting from its 
belly the female harnessed antelope 
they afterwards cooked for their dinner, 
and another which a European, for 
reasons best known to himself, had 
blown in half with a shot-gun. In the 
former case, the bushbuck interested 
me more than the snake; for it was 
undigested, and undamaged except 
for a coating of slime, its crushed 
bones, and a peculiar injury which the 
natives said pythons habitually inflict 
on their prey in places where there 
are no trees. Puzzled by this, I 
demanded fuller particulars, and learnt 
that unless a python gets a firm hold 
with its tail on something rigid, its 
coils slide round and round its prey 
without constricting it; so that in 
the absence of a convenient tree or 
rock, the only alternative is to thrust 
its tail into the animal’s rectum. 
Those natives being hunters and their 
proposition mechanically sound, there 
seemed no reason to doubt the inference. 

Undeterred by this scrap of know- 
ledge, I plunged into the swamp with 
my escort and found the going worse 
than expected. The water held a 
fairly constant level at mid-thigh, but 
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the uneven bottom of gummy mud, 
submerged branches, weeds, and un- 
expected patches of firm ground kept 
one in a sweat of alertness and from 
moving faster than a snake can swim. 
Muhammad in the lead, with only a 
loin-cloth and a matchet to encumber 
him, had repeatedly to be told to 
halt; and presently, when we left 
reeds and grass-tufts behind and 
entered a drowned orchard of thorn- 
bushes, progress became even slower. 
Beyond this, however, lay open water 
surrounding the tree-crowned islet for 
which we were making. 

From a distance it had appeared 
high and dry, but at closer view we 
saw it to have a false shore-line formed 
by a phalanx of low-crowned trees 
standing far out in the mere and 
trailing their branches on the surface. 
Here and there among them were 
spits of drying land; and it was while 
standing on one that I saw my first 
live water-python. 

He was crossing the open water 
behind us, his head and a foot or two 
of neck swinging clear of the surface, 


the sideways thrust of his coils flinging 


ripples to right and left. He passed 
so close that the delicately outlined 
scutes on his head were visible. ‘‘ This 
is the place,” said Muhammad, and I 
agreed ; for all at once more snakes 
came into focus, then more and more 
in whichever direction I looked. 
Amazed to the point of disbelief, I 
beheld a host of golden serpents 
beside the lake among the trees, and 
though less numerous than Words- 
worth’s daffodils, some two-score saw 
I at a glance. 

Many were small, some big, and a 
few gigantic. They festooned the 
trees with bulging coils that shone 
golden green in the sunlight, that 
were brown and purple in the shade ; 
and wherever one hung newly shuffled 
from its skin, the diamonded pattern 
gleamed with the lilac iridescence of 
mother-of-pearl. Here and there I 
saw the lazy movement of a head 
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sliding along a bough, a tail unlooped 
to swing liana-like above the water, or 
@ ripple as one swam idly to and fro; 
but they mostly seemed asleep, or 
stupefied by so much warmth and 
light. The sun’s glitter, the silence, 
the drowsy snakes, invested the scene 
with a dream’s unreality in which the 
flushing of a covey of pterodactyls 
could have seemed congruous. 

How many inhabited that place, 
which must be their breeding-ground, 
could only be guessed ; for I ventured 
no farther than the outer fringe of 
trees, in spite of Muhammad’s uw. 
concerned bearing. 

“Which one would you like ?” he 
asked, addressing me as one might a 
buyer of pelts in a furrier’s store, 
“* Behold a fine one over there ! ” 

*T don’t want any,” I answered, 
doubting the implied deed and its 
consequences. 

** Have this one, then. 
strong, beautiful.” 

Absent-mindedly I shook my head, 
instead of nodding the native negative, 
and without realising his intention, 
saw him wade cautiously towards the 
nearest snake and unsling his matchet. 
Its blade flashed, and something fell 
with a plop. 

Expecting the headless snake to 
drop like a lopped branch, I was 
startled to see it slide from the tree 
and swim away under witer with 
Muhammed in pursuit. It went fully 
twenty yards before rising to twist 
and thrash on the surface, and was 
still twitching when he returned towing 
it by the tail. 

“It was wrong to kill it,” I said, — 
seeing how death had dulled the 
lustrous skin. 

** Allah decreed that it should make F 
slippers for your women,” said ff 
Muhammad. “ Let me bring another.” 

I looked about me, and saw that 
every snake had vanished. 
knows they have enough already,” f 
I replied. | 

It remains for me to interpret these F 
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reminiscences in the light of common- 
sense, which is neither the cold blue 
illuminant of the scientist nor the 
pink-shaded lamp of the sentimentalist. 
Leaving the one to her snakie-wakies, 
the other to his apodal poikilothermous 
reptiles, let us look at snakes as they 
are and consider as simply as possible 
their own point of view. 

Wild animals react instinctively to 
their environment. Lacking the faculty 
of objective speech, they are incapable 
of speculative or propositional thought, 
even those with a rudimentary lan- 
guage of emotional sounds (subjective 
speech) being unable to describe or 
designate an object. Nor have they 
any awareness of the future, even 
when their behaviour seems directed 
towards it, as when rearing their 
young. 

Thus, animals able to distinguish 
(that react differently to) colours and 
ethereal oils are incapable of thinking 
“How red that flower; how rare its 
perfume!”’? A mosque-swallow will 
warble as ‘ joyously ’ as usual immedi- 
ately after a rat has destroyed its 
brood ; @ spur-winged plover has not 
the ‘sense’ to retrieve an egg dis- 
placed a few inches from its nest. 
The antelope that leaps with pain 
when struck by a bullet cannot say to 
that one hurt”; nor 
can a trapped leopard struggling to 
escape regret past freedom or have 
anxiety about the future. Neverthe- 
less their instinctive actions cover all 
practical needs, and being as many 
and various as the stimuli that pro- 
duce them, sometimes appear to be 
reasoned along human lines. Creatures 
of immediate cause and effect, they 
live, entirely in the present, a life 
that must have something of the 
inevitability of a dream; and their 
behaviour is complex or simple accord- 
ing to whether a species stands high 
or low in the scale of evolution. Poke 
that dying crocodile with your parasol, 
Mrs Bamburger, and it will grunt ; 
prod it again, it will hiss; jab it a 
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third time, and you will never carry 
a croc-skin bag, madam. 

That snakes also are primitive 
vertebrates with comparatively simple 
and predictable reactions is well 
worth remembering when trespassing 
among them. It being almost im- 
possible to tread on a cobra without 
getting bitten, the obvious course is 
not to tread on one, and to let all 
snakes glide freely about their lawful 
occasions, which they will do peaceably 
unless provoked or cornered. On the 
analogy that light-shunning creatures 
are lucifugous, snakes might be termed 
pedifugous ; for an ordinary pair of 
low shoes worn with slacks or jodhpurs 
carried me unscathed through years 
of bushwhacking in scaly places. 

Being creatures of uncontrollable im- 
pulses, snakes are not to be blamed, 
As a manifestation of nature, and so 
obliged to conform to nature’s laws, 
they are more culpable than the 
stooping falcon, the hunting leopard, 
or any other predacious beast; they 
kill only from necessity, and have 
never combined to destroy. Man’s 
record is less clean. Yet blamed they 
are, and with a vengeance; one has 
only to see ignorance flogging a slow- 
worm to death to realise how much. 

The reason is plain to see in man’s 
whole attitude to nature. He alone is 
out of tune with the universe. Having 
forgotten how to live in the present 
without distractions, and ever planning 
an impossible future, he would plough 
up the whole surface of the earth to 
provide for the millions he has un- 
naturally multiplied by preserving the 
unfit. The forests under his axe 
cannot protest; the remnants of 
slaughtered herds are powerless to 
unite against him; and armed as he 
is to kill from a safe distance, the 
strongest and fiercest must go down. 
But in the path of his progress lies 
that which can bruise his heel. From 
falling tree or toppling grass may 
come unseen something that strikes 
more keenly than axe or scythe. 
s 
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Snakes, all deadly to those who dread 
them, are still potent to protect them- 
selves and what is theirs; therefore 
man, breaker of new ground, both 
fears and hates them. Frustrated, he 
curses them above all cattle and every 
beast of the field. 

But there are some, true naturalists, 
who see men and snakes in perspective, 
each as a part of nature’s evolutionary 
plan and therefore subject to universal 
laws, of which kill only from necessity 
is @ law for both that the snake alone 
has kept. When I see an adder basking 
on @ sun-warmed bank, I feel no urge 
to destroy it. If civilisation has so 
dulled my senses that I blunder on it 
unawares, the fault is mine; fear of 
doing so does not hinder admiration of 
its symmetric, chequered coils, nor do 
sheathed fangs designed to protect its 
limblessness deter me from learning 
what I can of its secret ways. 

Hudson, greatest of all such natural- 
ists, delighted us with impeccable pen- 
pictures of birds “seen at their best,” 
and many will recall his miniature of 
titmice on a willow spray. My sun- 
drenched serpents drowsing in an 
African swamp were pythons seen at 
their best, and remembering them I 
think a happy ending might be another 
glimpse of animal perfection, a vignette 
framed by the forest darkness of the 
south, 

One evening, many years ago, I 
stood in a clearing at the edge of the 
rain-forest, the first real forest I had 
ever seon. It was an abandoned yam 
farm, where a secondary growth of 
grasses, herbs, and flowering shrubs, 
quite alien to forest ground, already 
had sprung up; where the screen of 
trees beyond was festooned with 
epiphytes, hanging lianas, and creepers 
in such profusion that their supports 
were hidden from crown to base behind 
a dense green curtain. Here, in the 
full blaze of the sun, the air was 
vibrant with winged life. Birds, some 
as brilliant as dragon-flies, were every- 
where; there was no plant that did 
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not give suck to parti-coloured bugs, 
or act as food or host to some metallic 
beetle, mantis, frog-hopping jassid, or 
other stranger insect. Slow-flying 
danaids, protected by nauseous 
flavours, were as numerous as cabbage 
whites in an allotment, and now and 
then a bird-winged beauty from the 
tree-tops flashed across the glade, 
Then I entered the forest. Its evening 
darkness seemed to swallow me at a 
gulp. 

My first impression of it was damp- 
ing. The steamy interior, its crowded 
colonnades dimly lit in the vaults by 
spangles of filtered sunlight, was as 
barren of life as a catacomb; a 
dwarfed biped wandering there moved 
on a plane remote from the natural 
fauna, which could be heard but not 
seen, foraging at such unattainable 
heights that the trees themselves were 
only identifiable by fallen flowers or 
fruits. For any seedling finding root- 
hold on the loamy floor must soar a 
hundred feet unbranched before spread- 
ing its leafy parasol in the sun, and 
only where some fallen giant had left 
@ gap in the canopy did an occasional 
misguided insect, flying on the beam, 
descend within reach. That forest 
might be as deep, dim, delicious as 
Browning’s pool, but the buzzing and 
twittering, the whistles and chattering 
cries that came from above seemed to 
@ naturalist a deliberate mockery. 
Once I caught sight of a troop of 
vervets peering down, but that was 
all of life and colour until something 
glimmering palely in a place of fallen 
boughs drew me from the path. 

It was a vanilla orchid, a little 
hanging garden of rhizomes and green 
pseudobulbs from which depended 
long racemes of cream-and-purple 


flowers, their winged corollas gaping 
in vain for an insect’s pollinating 
touch. Though the branch they grew 
on had rotted, their freshness was 
undimmed and filled the air with 
I reached up to pick 4 
then quickly withdrew my 
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hand. Intertwined with the plant, 
and seeming as much a part of it as a 
silk thread in brocade, was a slender 
tree-snake, her pale-green coils stippled 
with turquoise blue in lovely contrast 
with the darker leaves. She must 
have fallen with the branch, and, 
seeking a liana’s ladder by which to 
reascend, had happened on this garden 
for repose. 

I never doubted her sex. I saw her 
as a jewelled sorceress, transformed by 
her own spells to take that shape, 
supine upon a cushioned divan. She 
lay quite still, seeming entranced as 
by a waking dream, her mouth a 
delicate straight line, her eyes of 
sparkling jet focused on _ infinity. 
Her treasure, the sun’s gold sequins 
scattered from above, lay all about 
the bower. And as I watched, a 
longing to touch those green enamelled 
coils, to feel the silken skin slide 
through my fingers, became ever more 
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urgent. Under her subtle spell I 
grew aware of man’s affinity with all 
other forms of life. I felt the com- 
panionship of nature, as often before, 
when my stillness in some summer 
wood had brought wild creatures from 
their hiding-places to forage unalarmed, 
and even trees seemed friendly to my 
touch. Dare I put out a hand and 
wake her? Would she then seek its 
warmth, twine round my wrist and 
stretch her head to be caressed; or 
would she leap in anger from her 
couch and drive sharp fangs into my 
flesh ? 

It is better to love and lose, but 
not one’s.life. Suddenly I knew she 
neither slept nor dreamed, had never 
ceased from watching me. I looked 
closer at her head, its bolt-head shape, 
and knew her viperine. So [I left her 
in the pleasaunce that was hers, that 
slim enchantress—a snake seen at its 
best. 











THE Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
who went to sea in a Bowl, doubtless 
told each other that they were launched 
upon an enterprise of promise; that 
the Bowl, as bowls went, was stable 
and seaworthy, that the ocean was 
reasonably calm, and that, anyhow, 
their voyage would be short; as 
indeed it was. But while most children 
treat this story in a spirit of ridicule, 
@ great many adult and supposedly 
intelligent people are continually fall- 
ing into that same habit of complacency 
and optimism through which the ‘‘ Wise 
Men” came to grief. They will see 
nothing but what they want to see; 
and, having arrived on entirely in- 
sufficient evidence at what they fondly 
conceive to be the truth, allow no 
facts, however plain, to persuade 
them that they may have been 
mistaken. 

So obstinate is the myopia of some 
of our “Wise Men” that it even 
survived the recent Conference in 
Paris, at which the Bowl developed 
@ leak and a list, and all but plunged 
them into icy waters. The most we 
can expect is that the experience may 
have led them to a greater tolerance 
of the men of Versailles, and even 
perhaps to a less censorious judgment 
on the men of Vienna. For at Vienna, 
Europe was brought to order, even 
if the order was imperfect, and at 
Versailles the world was given peace, 
even if the peace was not permanent. 
But from Paris we got neither order 
nor peace. We have not yet rendered 
our account to our most formidable 
foe, and there we did not even 
make the attempt. All that can be 
said is that by immense effort, and after 
several weeks of unedifying recrimina- 
tions among Allies, we managed to 
settle matters with some of Germany’s 
minor accomplices. During the war 
we would not have been unduly 
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excited by a victory over Roumania 
or Hungary; and in trying to make 
peace we are not tempted to hang 
out our flags merely to celebrate our 
success with a number of lesser enemies, 
most of whom were only bullied into 
belligerency by the German jack-boot, 

The importance of Paris may possibly 
be not so much in what was done as 
in the way it was done. What was 
done was little enough; and on a 
restricted agenda neither of the two 
outstanding questions—Trieste and the 
Danube—reached final settlement. As 
to the manner of doing, there was, 
first, the continued practice of a com- 
paratively open diplomacy. How far 
this is really an improvement on the 
old method is more than doubtful. 
Is a private dispute so much worse 
than a public brawl? Is it really a 
sign of progress in international rela- 
tions when the transaction of business 
is treated like a football match or a 
prize fight, in which points are care- 
fully notched to the credit of the 
competitors, and a win, a@ loss, or 4 
draw must be recorded at the end 
of the play? There is the further 
consideration that the Chinese and 
Japanese are not the only people 
who dread a loss of “ face,”’ and that 
@ man will make a concession less 
readily when he knows that it will be 
represented as a reverse. ‘There is, 
of course, something to be said on 
the other side, and, whether we like 
it or not, open diplomacy is with us 
and will stay with us. Press reporters, 
wireless observers, commentators, and 
photographers are as much a part of 
the modern Conference as are the 
delegates themselves. 

More serious than any undue publi- 
city was the hardening of the division 
between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites on the one side and the 
rest of the Allies on the other. No 
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one, except perhaps the Wise Men of 
Gotham, was greatly surprised to see 
this happen ; but it was none the less 
regrettable that on almost every 
serious issue that arose the voting 
ran on these lines, with the Slavs 
as a rule in @ minority of about one 


to two. At times the proceedings 
almost took on the pattern of a 
Parliamentary debate, with an Opposi- 
tion opposing, because it is the duty 
of an Opposition to oppose, and a 
Government voting its way forward 
without a thought that the verdict 
of the divisions might be challenged. 
The Russians even opposed the agree- 
ment between Italy and Austria over 
South Tyrol, an arrangement that 
most people considered unexception- 
able. They fought on anything and 
on nothing ; they spent hours debating 
procedure; and when, after much 
time had been wasted, a point appeared 
to have been settled, they took the 
first opportunity of reopening the 
subject and starting the discussion 
all over again. To the ordinary arts 
of opposition they added a masterly 
technique of obstruction, to such 
effect that, even when the time-table 
had been revised, the heavily laden 
Conference train nearly crashed into 
the waiting United Nations. 

These unhappy events necessarily 
induced a great many people to 
reconsider their opinion of Soviet 
policy. For a long time the Wise 
Men of Gotham had had it all their 
own way. They told us that the 
Russians were difficult because they 
were suspicious; that all they asked 
was security, and that this was not 
an unreasonable request for a country 
whose frontiers had been broken into 
three times in thirty years. So we 
tried to allay their suspicions and 
establish their security, and, by tossing 
to them successive pieces of other 
people’s property, we trusted that in 
time they would come to regard us 
as nice neighbours and themselves as 
reasonably safe. But, of course, this 
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result never followed, and during the 
past months Mr Molotov and Mr 
Vyshinsky in Paris, and Mr Gromyko 
in New York, have tumbled over 
each other in their eagerness to tell 
us home truths about ourselves, our 
perfidy, our greed, our latent Fascism, 
our designs against the liberties of 
others, and our incorrigible addiction 
to imperialism and exploitation. 

The ‘‘ Wise Men” were somewhat 
disconcerted by these churlish answers 
to their well-intentioned overtures. 
After all, neither Britain nor the 
United States has so far acquired 
noticeable territorial advantages out 
of the war. The United States may 
be fortunate enough to net a few 
Pacific islands, which are of no par- 
ticular value to anyone and are only 
of value to her as possibly removing 
a future enemy farther from her 
coast ; while Britain may get a modest 
African mandate which is unlikely 
to bring her anything but trouble. 
Russia, on the other hand, has 
swallowed three blameless Baltic 
republics, a large slab of Poland, 
and another large slab of Finland, 
a slice of Roumania, and a spoonful 
of Czechoslovakia (incidentally, an 
Ally) ; not to mention some succulent 
pickings in the Far East. That is 
not a bad bill of fare for a people 
presumed to be suffering from extreme 
nervous debility, although some might 
regard it as disqualifying a diner from 
accusing his neighbours of gluttony. 

The truth is that the ‘“‘ Wise Men ” 
were wrong from the start. Many 
years ago Hitler wrote a “ best-seller.” 
It was a very candid work, the sort 
that, no doubt, Job had in mind when 
he prayed that his adversary might 
write a book. It told the world 
exactly what the Nazis would do 
when they had the power. Unhappily, 
very few people believed one of the 
very few promises Hitler ever kept. 
Some of our statesmen did not even 
give themselves the trouble of reading 
‘Mein Kampf’; or when they did 
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read it, refused to take it seriously ; 
while, naturally, our Wise Men of 
Gotham were convinced that it was 
all moonshine, and that when the 
Nazis had sown a few wild oats, they 
would settle down and become peaceful 
citizens of the world. 

Nor, since ‘‘ Wise Men” seldom 
learn wisdom, was their analysis of 
Russia any sounder than their analysis 
of Germany. It is as senseless to 
pretend that the rulers of Russia are 
not really Communists as it was to 
pretend that the rulers of Germany 
were not really Nazis; and no article 
in the Communist faith has been so 
emphasised by its prophets as the 
irreconcilability of Communism with 
Capitalism. We have been told again 
and again that the two systems are 
not merely incompatible, but incapable 
of living for long side by side, and 
that in due course the issue must 
be resolved by a conflict from which, 
of course, Communism will emerge 
victorious. It is not even necessary 
for a man to plod through the dreary 
chapters of ‘Das Kapital’ in order 
to discover this doctrine; for the 
whole canon of Marxism is impregnated 
with it. Here is no pious opinion, 
but the coping-stone of the house 
that Marx built. To reject it is to 
impugn the entire historical process 
upon which Communism depends and 
to bring the house in ruins to the 
ground. So that it is quite immaterial 
whether the Russians like or dislike 
the democratic world, whether they 
believe or disbelieve that it is plotting 
against them, whether they are con- 
cerned or careless for their own 
security. What does matter is the 
Communist’s conviction that the dia- 
lectical operation is irresistible ; that 
he cannot withstand it even if he so 
desires; that he might as well try 
to stop the sun from rising or the 
tide from coming in. 

It may be argued that if this is 
a true appreciation, the outlook for 
peace is gloomy. But when there is 
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gloom, it only becomes darker and 
deeper if we refuse to face the facts, 
The first necessity, surely, is to 
recognise that the troublesomeness of 
Russia is not just the troublesomeness 
of a nervous wreck, but that it proceeds 
chiefly, if not entirely, from a profound 
ideological conviction of the necessity 
for a final reckoning between Com. 
munism and Capitalism. Professor 
Laski can go on telling anyone who 
is foolish enough to listen to him 
that “Security is the primary aim 
of Soviet foreign policy.” Fortunately, 
he does not yet control the foreign 
policy of his own country, and we 
shall have taken a big step forward 
when our rulers and the great body 
of public opinion, which no ruler can 
afford to ignore, have firmly grasped 
the realities of the situation and their 
implications. 

Then what next? For we shall 
not tamely surrender to the Marxian 
dialectic and accept its dismal con- 
clusion of unavoidable conflict. There 
are few certainties, but several possi- 
bilities. One of the certainties is 
that, Marx or no Marx, the rulers 
of Russia do not want another war 
at present, and particularly one in 
which the immense resources of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth would probably be arrayed 
against them. The magnitude of the 
British and American contribution to 
the Russian war effort may have been 
successfully concealed from the Russian 
people, but the men in the Kremlin 
have no illusions on the point; they 
know that it was decisive. The 
more hazardous, therefore, a new 
military adventure should appear, 
the greater the chance that it will 
not be attempted ; and the Communist 
will be as much discouraged by signs 
of unity and strength beyond his 
borders as he will be fortified by 4 
show of weakness. 

Then, if the hazards are sufficiently 
formidable, there is always the possi- 
bility, however remote, that the 
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Communist, who will never abjure 
an article of his faith, may be persuaded 
to reinterpret it. In this particular 
instance the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion are obvious, because the article 
is fundamental; but we need not 
abandon hope. The Marxists are 
agile intellectual gymnasts. They 
have shown themselves capable, when 
they have judged it necessary, of 
complete reversals of policy. They 
can turn about with the swift pre- 
cision of a guardsman. They can 
suffer from an astonishing amnesia 
when the past becomes inconvenient. 
That a change is not beyond possibility 
appeared from Marshal Stalin’s pro- 
nouncement at the end of September, 
on the strength of which a Marxist 
exegetist even went so far as to 
proclaim the adumbration of a new 
and cacophonous doctrine, “the un- 
inevitability of capitalist encirclement.” 

There is also the chance that the 
Russian people, who are generally 
treated as a negligible factor, may 
take a hand in the game. The war 
has opened some cracks in the iron 
curtain. Millions of Russian soldiers 
have been able to see for themselves 
how the condition of the capitalist 
countries contrasts with the propa- 
ganda picture that was all they had 
been allowed to see at home; and a 
propaganda which has been found out 
falsifying the facts inevitably loses 
some of its force for the future. 

We should also take note of Mr 
Kravchenko. He was a Communist 
from youth upwards, a Komsomol 
as @ boy, and a member of the Party 
asa@man. He had held high appoint- 
ments in Soviet industry, and his 
supposed trustworthiness was such 
that he was sent to the United States 
as member of a purchasing mission. 
There, one night, he packed his bag 
and decamped; but not content 


| with merely parting from his colleagues, 


he sat down and wrote out the whole 
story of his life. When every allowance 
has been made for the exaggerations 
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of a disappointed man, the record 
reveals a measure of cruelty, corrup- 
tion, and tyranny such as no other 
country at any time has surpassed ; 
and according to Mr Kravchenko 
most of his facts are tolerably well 
known to the Russian people. If 
this be true, while they fought with 
the utmost gallantry and suffered 
almost incredible hardship when their ° 
country was invaded, they are unlikely 
to show the same enthusiasm if they 
are called upon to attack the countries 
of other people. 

There is therefore no need for 
despair if we keep our heads clear, 
our hearts stout, and our hands 
clean. It is much less dangerous to 
recognise the facts, however unpalat- 
able they may be, than to refuse to 
acknowledge them because they are 
not in accord with our hopes. By 
pursuing the first policy with strength, 
patience, and understanding we may 
keep the peace; the second policy 
can hardly fail to bring the world 
into another war. 

The ‘“ Wise Men” will see little 
wisdom in this conclusion, and we 
may be consoled in one sense, and 
concerned in another, by the reflection 
that their breed is not a British 
monopoly. Few will question that 
the cause of peace depends today, 
more than ever in the past, upon 
the close co-operation of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States. 
Their policies need not be identical ; 
they never will be; but they must 
move along parallel lines, as under. 
Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes they. 
are moving today. But unhappily’ 
America, too, has her ‘“*‘ Wise Men.”’ 
The remarks of Mr Henry Wallace 
in September should not be taken 
too lightly, even in an election year. 
He spoke for himself, but so far as 
American Liberalism can be said 
to have a leader, he is the man. 


Liberalism in the United States is 
an exceedingly vague term. There 
There is not 


is no Liberal Party. 
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even a single recognisable Liberal 
opinion. The gradations are in- 
numerable. A man may be a Liberal 
in a sense that Mr Gladstone would 
have acknowledged, or he may call 
himself a Liberal and be first cousin 
to a Communist. One of the achieve- 
ments of President Roosevelt was 
to mobilise this body of conflicting 
opinions behind the Democratic Party ; 
and one of the achievements of Mr 
Henry Wallace was to appoint himself 
the representative of Liberalism in 
the Administration and its spokesman 
in the country. In this dual capacity 
his words could hardly be ignored. 
That he should have criticised the 
policy which Mr Byrnes was trying 
to follow in Paris was mainly America’s 
business. The idea of Cabinet solidarity 
is less developed in the United States 
than in Britain, and in more normal 
times Mr Wallace might have escaped 
with the loss of no more than a few 
feathers. But when, in the circum- 
stances of these days, it came to a 
choice between Mr Byrnes and Mr 
Wallace, there was no doubt what 
the President’s ultimate answer would 
be ; and he spoke at last as the vast 
majority of Americans hoped and 
expected he would speak. 

That was primarily a domestic 
quarrel. On the other hand, that 
Mr Wallace should have classed Russian 
and British Imperialism as birds of a 
feather is our business as well as 
America’s. Indeed, he went further. 
He added, in an unrehearsed aside, 
“TI realise that the danger of war 
is less from Communism than it is 
from Imperialism.” If that meant 
anything it meant that, in Mr Wallace’s 
opinion, the British Commonwealth 
was a greater menace to peace than 
was the Soviet Union. 

What Mr Wallace means by British 
Imperialism only Mr Wallace knows. 
Possibly, like some of his more naive 
fellow-countrymen in the Middle West, 
he has not yet discovered that King 
George III. is as dead as Queen Anne 
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and that the British Commonwealt) 
of 1946 is something very differen; 
from the Colonial Empire of 1774, 
However that may be, he showed 
certain lack of judgment in makiy 
his attack on the British Commo. 
wealth at a moment when the Britis) 
themselves were strenuously tryin 
to liquidate some of their outstanding 
responsibilities overseas. In all thos 
circumstances @ Briton may be allowed 
a sneaking sympathy with the Amer. 
ican critic who sent the Secretary § 
of Commerce a telegram to tell him, f 
“ The greatest service you can perform 
for America is to go back to Iowa and 
bury yourself in a cornfield.” 

The episode ended properly enough 
with the enforced departure of Mf 
Wallace from his Department. Bu f 
although he has been snubbed hs f 
has not been silenced; and with af 
Presidential election looming in 1948 
we have probably not seen or heard 
the last of him. Incidentally, the 
President has hardly strengthened his 
position by his handling of the affair. 
He began by expressing his approval 
of Mr Wallace’s speech. He went on 
to explain that what he had intended 
to approve was not the speech, but 
Mr Wallace’s right to make it. He 
ended, where many Americans think 
he should have started, by demanding 
Mr Wallace’s resignation. His vacilla- 
tions cannot be said to have improved 
his prospects for 1948. 

Anything that is likely to open 4 
division between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth, pat- 
ticularly at the present moment, i 
lamentable; and during the pas 
year far too many people, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have bea 
dabbling in muddy waters. Thei 
diversions cannot fail to perplex me f 
of goodwill, who are fortunately > 
many; nor can it fail to encourag fy 
those who would gain the most fromf 
an estrangement. It is a far cry from ; 
Mr Henry Wallace to Mr Ralplh 
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their different ways, are typical of 
those who are nibbling at opposite 
ends of the same stick. Their theme 
is simple enough. We British are 
wicked and clever people, in whose 


' company the honest and simple should 


walk warily. Mr Wallace is chiefly 
concerned with our Imperialism, Mr 
Ingersoll with our part in the defeat 
of Germany in Western Europe. He 


conceived this as @ mainly American 
| operation, complicated and hindered 


by the intrigues of British politicians 


' and the ambitions of a second-rate 
) British 
» in so many words that the war would 
| have ended more quickly if the British 
| had had no share in the invasion of 
' the Continent, but that is the broad 


General. He does not say 


inference to be drawn from his book. 


In his own way Mr Ingersoll was 


as mischievous as Mr Wallace; or 


| as anyone who tries to persuade the 


American people that the British are 
very bad at doing a job, but very 
good at getting other people to do 
it for them. It would therefore be 
to the advantage not only of our 
self-esteem but of the cause of peace 
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if we occasionally reminded our critics 
and ourselves of some of the facts 
they seem to have forgotten: of the 
year when we bore the brunt of war 
alone, giving our future Allies the 
time for preparation they required ; 
of a mobilisation of man-power un- 
equalled in any country of the alliance ; 
of a concentration of industrial and 
financial effort, into which we poured 
the accumulations of the past without 
a thought for the needs of the future ; 
of the epic of our airmen ; of the long 
and arduous keeping of the seas; of 
the splendour of the North African 
campaigns ; of the glory of Caen and 
Arnhem and Walcheren. There is all 
that and much more to prove that we 
have not sunk to the level of a third- 
class power, and that we have still a 
part to play in the world. We may 
have no wish to trumpet abroad our 
achievements, but there are times when 
the traditional British habit of under- 
statement is not merely irritating but 
dangerous; that is, when it becomes 
a discouragement to the friends and 
an incitement to the opponents of 
the world’s peace. 
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